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@9@ NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, Etc. €?9% 


The Cottages and Village Life 
of Rural England 


B With 52 Colored Plates 


BY 
P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. and many line drawings A. R. QUINTON 


Mr. Ditchfield’s book is the expression of the feeling that the peculiar beauty of the 
old cottages and the viilage life of rural England is slowly, but surely, vanishing. The 
new aspects evoked by the Spirit of Modern Progress may have a charm of their own, but 
it is well that some one should preserve, as author and artist have done here, the old- 
time flavor. One may see the children at their games, the gossips on the bridge, the 
lace-makers throwing their bobbins; or may enter the low door of the village-shop, and 
hear quaint histories of the generations gone. Altogether they have given us a book of 
unusual beauty. The treatment of Mr. Quinton’s color-plates, giving the effect of dark 
frames on a tinted paper, is excellent. Demy quarto, net, $6.00 




















Karakoram and Western Himalaya |The Land That Is Desolate 







An account of the Expedition of the By Sir Frederick Treves 
Duke of the Abruzzi Probably the most valuable account of modern 
to the highest altitudes yet reached by man. Re- Palestine yet written. The great surgeon's power 






of keen diagnosis is not blinded by his deep rev- 
erence for sacred associations, and the result Is 
at once truthful and sympathetic. Illustrated 
from photographs by the author. 

$3.00 net; postpaid, $3.20 


lated by Fillipo de Fillipi and superbly illustrated 
by Vittorio Sella. In two, vols., net $15.00. 
“After his splendid book describing Ruwenzori 
it seemed that nothing so fine in the history of 
exploration could be produced again, but this is 
even more fascinating.” —The Sun, New York. 











Dawn in Darkest Africa 













The Conquest of New Granada By the Rev. John H. Harris 
By Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S. 5h oauction her Rand Cosunee 

The first history of the lost civilization of the The force of the book will be felt wherever men 
Chibchas, by the well-known author of “The deal with a native population as a valuable asset 
Incas of Peru,” etc. With a map. of a country, instead of a burden. Lord Cromer’s 
Small demy 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.10. Preface and Mr. Harris’s text should be read by 
, every one interested in missions or in colonies. 
The Surgeon s Log By J.J. Abraham The illustrations of native customs, etc., from 
The day-by-day story of a young ship's doctor photographs by Mrs. Harris, are exceptionally 
making his first voyage from gray Glasgow to vivid. $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.70 






the Far East; one of the most fascinating books 
of leisurely sea travel ever written. ‘ 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.65. Rambles in the Pyrenees 


By F. Hamilton Jackson 











Aspects of Algeria By Roy Devereux Describes the romantic associations of the dis- 
A valuable account of the French attempt to tricts on the French slopes of the Pyrenees, 
colonize this picturesque Moslem land. Gascony, etc. 100 illustrations, chiefly by the 






Illustrated, $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.67. | author. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net; postpaid, $6.22 
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Educational 
CONNECTICUT 

fi )IDGEFIELD SCHOOL, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

\ A boarding-school for boys Prepares for 


illege or scientific school 
Rev. ROLAND J. MULFORD, Pb.D., Headmaster. 











COLORADO 


THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER 


Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
music advantages Gymnasium. 


I ii FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everetr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

Za Park St., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 

156 Fifth Av..NewYork 610 Swetland Bd.,Portland 

S14 Steger Bd..Chicago 343 DouglasBd., LosAngeles 

Bk Bd.,.Denver 345 Wright Blk., Berkeley 

Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





Superior climate 
for girls Fine 





920 Sav 





Harlan P. French, Prop Vincent B. Fisk, Mer. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how Twenty-one years of successful ex 
verlence in bringing together good teachers and 
good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥ Ask 


for bulletin 20 and see for yourself 


PROFESSORSHIP 
professor of chemistry at 
und who has since had experience 





in chemical tn- 


dustries, desires to return to university work as 
professor of pure or applied chemistry Abundant 
vidence as to qualifications, professional standing 


im! exceptional teaching ability 
Graduate of leading universities at home and 
ibroad Address: ‘‘Spectemur,’’ care The Nation. 


A most appropriate and refined 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


The artistic and well-known 


Etchings of Famous 


Americans 


JACQUES REICH, 105 West 40th Street 


NEW YORK. 











You can always find 


At DUTTON’S 


the latest books; the rare books; 
illustrated books of all kinds; cards, 
calendars and art novelties. 


31 West 23d St. 




















A gentleman, for several years | 
1 State university | 


ean be produced. | 


LIBRARIES AND 


BOOKS PURCHASED 


TO ANY AMOUNT 


OUR SPECIALTIES: AMERICANA, 
PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT 





THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND 








JUST PUBLISHED 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY: Part Il 


Robinson and 
Univer- 


By James Harvey 
Charles A. Beard, Columbia 
sity 


This new volume for high-school use is a 
cteristic and valuable addition to the 
tobinson and Beard Histories It is an 
ridgment f the author's two-volume 
elopment of Modern Europe,’’ and cov- 

the period from the opening of the 
eighteenth century to the latest events pre- 
vious to publication The text is marked by 
the same fine judgment of historical values 
distinguishes the other Robinson and 

Histories 


(In preparation.) 


Ow'lines of European History 
cloth, 555 pages, illustrated. $1.60. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco, 








DEUTSCHE HEIMAT 


Edited by Josefa Schrakamp. 
80.80 


Treats the various divisions of 
Germany in geographical sequence, 
and gives short descriptions of nat- 
ural seenery, national and local cus- 
student life, important historical 

famous buildings, the tradi- 
tions and tales assoc!ated with them, 
and numerous Questions for 
use in conversation and a vocabulary 
are Included 


tome 
events 


poems 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Old English Riddles 


Eorren py A. JI. WYATT, M.A, 
University of Cambridge, England. 


Thia contains the text of the 
riddies of the Exeter MS., with | 
notes, and glossary | 
Belles Lettrea Serica. xxxvill4+103 pages, 69 cte. | 
D. Cc. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, | 
BOSTON NEW YORK cnicaago. | 


TYPEWRITING Secu fier bocn, hetwick Pe Boston | 








| 
ninety-three 
introduction, 
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LETTERS AND MEMORIALS 
OF 


WendellPhillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation 1865-1906 





In one volume, crown 8vo, 300 pages, 
with photogravure portrait. 


During the forty-one years in which 
he edited the Nation, with a _ thor- 
oughness, ability, and conscientious 
devotion unsurpassed in the records 
of American journalism, Mr. Garrison 
was an indefatigable correspondent, 
never employing an amanuensis, but 
writing tens of thousands of letters 
with his own hand to his contributors, 
who embraced practically all the 
leading American scholars and critics 
of the period. From a dozen groups 
of these, which have been kindly 
loaned by the recipients, a sufficient 
number of selections has been made 
to illustrate the relations between 
Mr. Garrison and his great corps of 
contributors, the frankness and tact 
which he exercised towards them, and 
the wide range of his interests, tastes, 
and sympathies. The volume also con- 
tains a brief sketch of his life, a 
dozen of his best poems, and several 
of his characteristic editorials, re- 
views, and essays, besides a fine 
photogravuré portrait. 


Price, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
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THE GREAT ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


ART By Auguste Rodin 


(Translated from the French of Paul Gsell by 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden.) With over 100 illustrations 


in photogravure and half-tone Buckram, $7.50 
net; three-quarter levant, $15.00 net; carriage ad- 
ditional. A book which takes its place at once as | 


the most important art book in years. It covers 
practically the whole range of art, and abounds in 
memorable analyses of the works of the masters of 
painting and sculpture, ancient and modern. Send 
for deacriptive circular. 

Small, aennens & Co., Publishers, Boston 


ee 


“I have read your last book with solid| 
satisfaction and it shall be one of my! 
pleasures to make as many people read it 
as I can reach. It is full ripeness and 
mellowness—worth tons of ordinary social- | 
ist prattle on that subject,” writes John 
Graham Brooks to Charles F. Dole, author of 
“The Burden of Poverty.” Postpaid 55 cents. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made in Boston and Harvard Libra- 
ries Ancient —y modern languages. Translation, 
revision of manuscripts, etc 
MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 

Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
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10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 
FOR BOOK ABOUT IT, WRITE 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

FOURTH AVE, & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Founders of Modern Psycho! 
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The most important of recent 
books on the Near East. Mr. 
Woods carries the subject forward 
to a point hitherto unattained. 

—New York Times. 


THE DANGER ZONE 
OF EUROPE 


Changes and Problems intheNearEast 
By H. CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G:S. 


WITH 3 MAPS AND 52 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Svo. 1011. 32S Pages. 83.50 net 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 














READ 
MONTGOMERY’S NEW BOOK 


CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA 


By the author of 
‘“‘“ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,”’ 
Of which over 300,000 copies have 
Net $1.25. Postpaid $1.40 


ETC. 


been sold 











Plays and Players in Modern Italy 

Being a study of the Italian stage 
fected by the political and social life 
and character of to-d 


as af- 
manners 


























“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantage- 
ous prices by 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 


lishers—a complete as- 
Sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from li 
brarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
CHICAGO 


more 


book 


























A New Book by Dr. G. STANLEY HALL 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY - NEW YORK By ADDISON McLEOD 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, with illuatrations $2.75 net 
Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago THE FLOWING ROAD 
j iventuring on the Great Rivers of South 
Translation eee t ASPAR W HITE Y 
- Magazine excerpts on all subjects sup- 24 inserts and maps Cloth £3.00 
Translation from French and German, High- Plied. Let me know what you are inter- Postpaid $ ,. 20 
est references. Miss Julia Franklin, care The Nation ested in. H. Williams, 105 E. 22d St.. N. Y. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
. > of 
Who Writes for The Nation? 
These names are taken from a list of more than two hundred contributors : 
Prof. Francis G. Allinson Prof. G. L. Goodale Prof. T. H, Morgan 
Prof. C. W. Alvord Prof. T. D. Goodell \. D. Noyes 
Prof. C. McL. Andrews Rear-Admiral C. F, Goodrich, U.S.N. Prof. G. R. Noyes 
Prof. Irving Babbitt Prof. W. W. Goodwin Rollo Ogden 
Frederic Bancroft Pr GC. i Grendeent Prof. H. F. Osbor 
C. William Beeb: FOE, a wenegen Countess Pardo-Bazar 
Bernhard Berenson Ferris Greenslet Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
Prof. Hiram Bingham Rev. W. E. Griffis Rev. John P. Peters 
H. W. Boynton Prof, A. D. F. Hamlin Gustav Pollal 
Gamaliel Bradford, jr Arthur 8. Hardy Prof. James B. Pratt 
Prof. James H. Breasted Prof. J. M. Hart Miss Ruth Putna 
William Garrott Brown Prof. C. H. Haskins Mrs. G. H. Putnan 
Prof. J. Douglas Bruce Prof. George Hemp] Prof. E. K. Rand 
Prof. Chas. J. Bullock Prof. F, Hirth Miss G. M. A. Richter 
Lawrence J. Burpee Prof. E. W. Hopkins Prof. F. N. Robinsor 
Prof. W. H. Carpenter Prof. J. K. Hosmer Prof. James H. Robinson 
Gen. W. H. Carter, U. S. A. Prof. A. V. W. Jackson Prof. J. Roye: 
F. W. Coburn Prof. Joseph Jacobs Prof. W. H, Schofield 
Prof. Archibald Cary Coolidge Prof, T. A. Jaggar Prof. H. R. Seager 
Prof. Lane Cooper Prof. Morris Jastrow, jr. Prof. Stuart P. Sherman 
Kenyon Cox Prof. W. H. Johnson Prof Paul Shorey 
John Cotton Dana Prof. A. G. Keller Prof. J. T. Shotwell 
Prof. W. M. Daniels Prof. Francis W. Kelsey Prof. J, FE. Spingarn 
Prof. W. M. Davis Prof. J. F. Kemp Lindsay Swift 
Stoddard Dewey Prof. C. J. Keyser Wm. R. Thayer 
Prof. A. V. Dicey Arne Kildal Prof. Calvin Thomas 
Prof. Frank H. Dixon Prof. George W. Kirchwey Pres. J. M. Thomas 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton Prof. G. W. Knox Prof. C. H. Toy 
Mrs. A. von Ende Prof. Chas. R, Lanman Paget Toynbes 
Prof. E. P. Evans L. 8. Livingston J. R. Towse 
Prof. Sidney B. Fay Prof. Gonzalez Lodge Prof. W. P. Trent 
Prof. W. 8. Ferguson . Prof. A. O. Lovejoy oO. G. Villard 
H. T. Finck Prof. D. B. Macdonald Luigi Villari 
Prof. Warner Fite Prof. Wm, MacDonald Dr. Joseph W. Warren 
Prof. George T. Flom Prof. A. C. McGiffert Prof. A. G. Webster 
Prof. H. J. Ford Prof. Allan Marquand Horace White 
Worthington ‘C. Ford Henry Rutgers Marshall Prof. Burt G. Wilder 
Prof. J. E. Frame Prof. Frank J. Mather, jr. Capt. C. deW. Willeox, U. ©. A 
Prof, Kuno Francke Albert Matthews Prof. F. W. Williams 
Fabian Franklin Prof. Elmer T. Merrill Dr. 8. L. Wolff 
Prof, P. H. Frye Prof. R. B, Merriman Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridg> 
Prof. John Fryer Prof. Lawrence H. Mills Gen, A. A. Woodhull 
H. Nelson Gay Prof. George F. Moore Prof. C. H. C. Wright 


Rev. Charles R. Gillett 





Prof. Louis T. More 
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POETRY 


The MODERN READER’S CHAUCER 


The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
rendered in modern English by Jonn S. P. Tat- 
rock and Percy MacKaye. Color plates by War- 
wick Goble. 

The handsomest book of the holiday season.”— 
The Bookman $5.00 net. 


$y JOHN MASEFIELD. 
THE STORY OF A ROUND-HOUSE 
AND OTHER POEMS $1.80 net. 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY AND 
THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET 


Incomparably the finest literature of the year.” 


d Edition $1.25 net. 
TRAVEL 
SOUTH AMERICA: Observations 
and Impressions 
By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE. 
mprehensive, clearest, sanest, and 


rh most co 
l iting volume on South America.” $2.5v net. 


PANAMA 
EDWARDS. 

of Panama from early times 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


ALBERT 
inating 
sent day 


by 


Che fase story 


to the pre 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


SOCIALISM FROM THE CHRIS- 
TIAN STANDPOINT 

By Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, 8. J. 

The broad facts of Socialism and their relation to 

Christianity. $1.50 net. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL 
ORDER 
By Dr. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


The new social awakening of moral and religious 
forces $1.50 net. 





PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN 
CITIES 
By WILLIAM BENNET MUNRO, Ph_D., LL.B. 
Author of “The Government of European Cities,” etc. 
\ practical description of city government in the 
United States $2.25 net. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF INTERNA- 
by TIONAL PUBLIC LAW 
By AMOS 8. HERSHEY, Ph.D. 
A nm based on modern up-to-date au- 
thorities $2.00 net. 
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BELLES LETTRES 


CARMEN SYLVA: SKETCHES FROM 
THE ORIENT 
By PIERRE LOTI. 
Author of “Disenchanted,” etc. 


“A book of which every page is a picture. Written 
with the delicate art and grace of the greatest 
literary impressionist of our times.” $1.00 net. 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
THE CUTTING OF AN AGATES31.50 net. 


THE GREEN HELMET AND 
OTHER POEMS $1.25 net. 


New books which again reveal the distinguished 
Irish author as a poet and essayist of exceptional 
charm. | 








ART 
MORNINGS with MASTERS OF ART 
By H. H. POWERS, Ph.D. 
The development of Christian art from the time 


of Constantine to the death of Michael Angelo. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net. 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE 
By E. V. LUCAS. 


Richly illustrated and written in the same happy 
vein as the companion volumes, Paris, London, 


Holland. $1.75 net. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT | 


INCREASING HOME EFFICIENCY | 
By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE and | 
ROBERT W. BRUERE. 


The management of the home from the practical 
standpoint. $1.50 net. 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES AND HOW 
TO BUILD THEM 
By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 


An authoritative work on house-building for the 
house-owner. Over 400 illustrations. $2.00 net. 











LABOR PROBLEMS 


THE BUSINESS OF BEING A 
WOMAN 
By IDA M. TARBELL. 
Author of “The Tariff in Our Times,” etc. 


A powerful analysis of the effects of business life 
on woman's character. $1.25 net. 


ORGANIZED LABOR: Its Problems 
and How to Meet Them 


By A. J. PORTENAR. e 
“An intelligent summary of the labor problems 
of the day.” $1.00 net. 





On Sale at 
All Bookstor.s 
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The Week 


Events have swiftly belied the predic- 


tion made in these columns the other 
day that the Progressive party would be 
defined 


as a party with the Chicago habit. 


future 
The 
national headquarters of the new party 
to New York, 
hereafter 


in the text-books of the 


have now been removed 


and social justice can be 


promoted without excessive expendi- 


tures on railway fare. Chicago will re- 
all 


capital of the new movement, but the po- 


main, in probability, the religious 


litical seat will be located in immediate 
proximity to the Perkins war chest and 
State 


the Munsey Department, and at 


no great distance from the headquar- 


ters of the First Army Corps under Gen- 
All 


movements prefer to post themselves on 


eral Flinn at Pittsburgh. militant 


the frontiers of the enemy's country. 
The proud distinction which New York 
State held for so many years in respect 
to Mr. 


against 


Bryan it will now uphold as 


the Colonel. Armageddon is 


thus definitely localized. The forces of 
evil may do their worst in the Supreme 
but 


will be accomplished 


Courts of Idaho and points east; 
their overthrow 
when New York’s forty-five Presidential 


electors awaken to the light. 





It is noted that Congress is getting 


far fewer petitions and memorials than 


usual. This is said by Washington ex- 
perts to indicate that the people are 
“sick of politics.” It may, however, 


merely prove that they are sick of peti- 


tions. Yet the persistence of that way 


of endeavoring to express public opin- 
ion and to influence legislation has been 


remarkable. In only the rarest in- 


stances could it be shown to have any 
direct effect, but it has been persevered 
in surprisingly. The Congressional Rec- 


ord has often been lumbered up with 


the mere enumeration of the petitions 
The 


“right to petition” has thus been firmly 


presented in House or Senate. 


upheld, even if it is futile in 99 cases 
out of 100. Doubtless, the flow of peti- 


will soon be resum- 


tions to Congress 
ed. 


sively show 


But that again would not conclu- 


that the people are tre- 





The 


mendously interested in politics. Just 
at present, there is plainly a sort of lull 
or truce. One of 


party is passing out 


power and another is coming in. The 
country is waiting. Moreover, the gen- 
erally prosperous state of industry and 
effect of 


and of 


business has had the usual 


diminishing active discontent 


busying people more about their private 


affairs than about saving the country. 
But no one need fear that the sway of 
politics will not in good time reassert 


itself. 


Highly complicated issues were in- 


volved in the coal-road suits, decided by 
the Supreme Court on Monday, and it is 
stand the at- 


somewhat difficult to unde! 


titude of the judges towards all the mat- 
ters argued before them. It has been 
hastily said, for example, that the deci 
sion makes waste paper of the “com- 


modities clause” of the Hepburn law 


tne clause, that is, forbidding railways 


to transport coal from mines owned by 


themselves. But in reality the Court 
merely says that many of the acts cen- 
pilgined of in the Government suit were 
committed before the passage of the 


Hepburn act. Its applicability to other 


like acts was dismissed without preju- 


That 
‘s left free to bring other suits directly 


dice. is to say, the Government 


under the Hepburn law. Similar is the 
disposition of the matter of control of 


one coal road by a competitor, through 


stockholding devices. This, too, is left 
for the Department of Justice to deal 
with in the future as it sees fit. The 


Court held that on the general charge of 
an unlawful combination among the rail- 
ways, the Government had not made out 
its case; but it had no hesitation in pro- 
reuncing illegal the contracts made by 
the roads with independent producers, 
and also found the defendant companics 
guilty of unlawfully combining, through 
the Temple Iron Company, to shut out 
competing lines and in other to 
We think that 


the 


ways 


restrain trade. the more 


is studied more satis- 
be 


in 


decision 


it 


the 


factory will found. Plainly, the 


judges sought this which was 


case, 
begun in the lower courts five years ago 
and which the Supreme Court has held 
under advisement for more than a year, 
to render a decision fully in line with 


that in the Standard Oil suit. They take 





Natron 


pains now as then to show that the law 


dces not strike at all trade agreements, 


however “normal,” but only at thos 


which are abnormal by being monop: 


listic and oppressive in their effect upon 


the public. 


If one wishes to be strengthened in 
his conviction that the sooner the indi 
rect election of United States Senators 
is done away with, the better, he has but 
to look at the faltimore papers nowa 
days The Governor has ide a it 
terim appointment for e Vacancy caus 
ed by the death of Senator Rayner, bu 
the Legislature of 19i4 ll ha 
filling of that vacan: to M } 
besides electing a S« tor for tl full 
term of six vears fre piratio 





Senat Smith's ter Marc! } ’ 
Consequently, the pot has been boiling 
with much fury, thirteen months prio 
to the assembling of the Legislatur 


There is, indeed, a system enatorial 


primaries in Maryland, but, quite apart 


from any criticism to which it may be 
open as a mode of determining a par 
ty’s choice, it is impossible for mer: 
primaries to attain the result which di 
rect election by the people would pro 
cure, Voters at the general election will 
be compelled either to sacrifice their 
preference as to legislative candidat 


or their preference upon the Senator 


shiy 8, whenever these two come into cor 


And it 


sional politicians in 


flict. is plain that the profes 


Maryland are ha\ 


ing just the kind of advantage in pls 
ing their trade that such:+a complica- 
tion between unrelated things is calcu 


lated to give 


The immigration figures given in Se« 


retary Nagel’s report are decidedly 

teresting. The impression is widely cur 
rent that the country receives, through 
immigration, an accession of about a 
million a year to its population. In 
point of fact, the net immigration into 


the United States—excess of aliens com 


ing into the country over aliens going 
out of it—in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1909, was 544,000; in the year 19109 it 
was 818,000; in 1911 it was 512,000; and 


in the fiscal year which ended June 30, 


1912, it was only 402,000. These figures 


is often at 


have not the character that 


tributed to them. Of course, the im- 








migration of the ‘50's bore a vastly 
population; 
of the 
Northern 


higher ratio to the home 


but the net immigration 


the 


even 


"80's, when change from 


and Western to Southern and Eastern 


Kurope had already in a great measure 


effect, was probably much larger 


taken 


in proportion to the home population 


in that which we have been getting 


the past few years 

mendment of her Constitution 
start the 
The 
method 
At pri 


two-thirds of 


to ma 


he 


jurages Tennesse 


altering rs. chief 


stion is the ot 


instrument. sent, 


sary for both 


the Legislature to pass a pro 


d amendment at two successive ses 


submitted to the 


Tennessee Constitutional 


would enable 10 per 


to obtain by petition 


f any amendment. As 


of Unio, there vill probably 


for the purpose of 


new Constitution, but to 


f amendments which 


also 


It is 


shall be chos 


n 


the names of can 


d on ballots by peti 


rangements, of course, 
ndorsed b t 


successive 


Ten 


0 


best a new 


hardly in sight. 


s country are 


ngratulated the 


upon 


them by the 


to 


South Caro 


hn Brown's 


ll men take 


w he 
Ble nee ‘s pe r 


nd have made 


south speak out for or 


law The other 


hern Go rnor at Richmond were 


h very appearance to go 


with great 


be 


rd against lynching 


than ever 


doubts how is 


great 


contribution to law and 


' let } ’ 


leading journals 


read the 


the Soutl particularly those 


They 


and 


rwn disgraced Stats make it 


plain that hereafter any one in the 


North 


South o1 


who favors lyne hing, 


either directly or indirectly, degrades 


ong can truthfully assert hereafter that 
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] 
Blease or his kind speaks for the sober | 


sentiment or the chivalry of the South. | 


article on “Rising | 
Public,” by Prof. John 


Bauer, in the Popular Science Monthly 


of 
the 


Readers the 


Prices and 


for December, will find several things 
that are well worth thinking about; all 
the more because they relate not to the 
causes, but to the effects, of the lowered 
purchasing power of the dollar. If your 
income, as measured in dollars, has ad- 
vanced along with prices to such an ex- 
tent that you can make the two ends 
meet just as you used to do, and also put 


by for a rainy day just as much as you 


used to put by, don’t flatter yourself 
that you are doing as well as of old. 
On the supposition, for example, that 


prices have risen 50 per cent. all round, 
and that in former times you regarded 


$1,000 a year as the amount to 


proper 
life 
requisite for the protection of your fam- 
be 


save, or $10,000 insurance as 


raised 
As 
different 


ily, these figures should now 


to $1,500 and $15,000, respectively. 
actual facts in the 
of the 


Bauer recites broadly what is generally 


for the 


classes population, Professor 


recognized; especially emphasizing the 


fact—forecast by economists @ priori, 
verified unpleasantly by thousands @ 


nosteriori—that, while wages have lag- 


ged somewhat behind prices, salaries 


have been vastly more inert than wages; 


Professor Bauer says they have “re- 
mained almost unchanged.” There is 
some comfort—which Professor Bauer 


cruelly abstains from giving—to the sal- 
aried man in the belief that, when sal- 
aries do get revised upward to conform 
to the high prices, they will stay up a 
long time after the prices go down, for 
their inertia works both ways; and a 
similar reflection should somewhat dull 
the edge of self-reproach on the subject 
of savings. But, as nobody knows when, 
if ever, prices will go down, it will not 
do, after all; to set too much store by 


these considerations. 


The American Academy of Arts and 


Letters may fairly be said to have 


weathered the storm of ridicule which 
faced it at the outset. The disclaimer of 
any intention to rob posterity of one of | 
its most precious privileges by arrogat- 
ing immortality to Academicians may be, 


accepted without any quibble. Nor does 


a challenge to some democratic spirits, 
signify anything more than the difficul- 
ty of hitting upon a suitable title. Nev- 
ertheless, if those belonging to the Acad- 
emy are content to leave the question 
of their own literary immortality to the 
future, they are bold in affirming their 
loyalty to the immortals of the pasi. In 
the present-day welter of vague Futur- 
ism and specific vulgarism, they dare 
to be orthodox. There must be many 
old-fashioned persons still who will wel- 
come the sounding of this note. To them 
it will require no argument to prove 
that “the 
and vitality in the ideals of arts and let- 


recognition of permanence 
ters’ is a highly proper aim; they will 
accept as axiomatic the statement that a 
body of persons interested in literature 
should stand for the discouraging of 
of 


language with the hoofs of buffaloes,” 


“the trampling our noble English 
of the confusing of advertisement with 
criticism, of the mistaking of hysteria 
for originality, of the admission that 
the only way to be American is to be 
provincial, and in general of the notion 


that taste is an outworn test of art. 





The architectural profession in this 
country and abroad will rejoice in the 
recognition which has come to William 
Rutherford Mead ia the bestowal upon 
him last Friday of the gold medal of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Mr. Mead’s native modesty long kept him 
in the background, so far as the public 
well his 

McKim 


which knew 
brilliant Charles F. 
and Stanford White. It 
to some, that Mr. 


balance-wheel of the firm, who attended 


was concerned, 
partners, 
was known 
also, Mead was the 
to the business side and the practical 


details, and, remembering this, they 
overlooked too often the fact that in 
Mr. Mead there is a rare artist, a de- 
signer of first rank. The present award 
will help to let the public understand 
what the profession so well knows. Un- 
der Mr. Mead’s leadership the name of 
McKim, Mead & White is still one to 
conjure with. The 
the office are living up to the finest tra- 
ditions of the three founders, and are 
giving to the country many superb ar- 


chitectural monuments. 


new forces within 





“To tax and to please is as impossi- 
ble as to love and be wise.” The truth 
of this saying of Burke's is now being 


j | 
himself to the level of Cole Blease. Noj|the name “Academy,” which seems to be | brought home to the English protection- 
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ists. The Conservatives hope to return | 


to power before long, and their pro- 
gramme calls for protective duties. 
These, to be consistent, must include 
duties on grain and meat, but on the 
question of such food-taxes the Con- 
servative doing a sad 
amount of wriggling. First, they said 


leaders are 
that they would never levy a tax in 
such a way as to increase the cost of liv- 
ing. Driven from this absurdity, they 
said that higher wages and increased 
prosperity would more than make up for 
a slight rise in the price of food. This 
not being meekly accepted, they said 
that, anyhow, they would not levy a 
food-tax until after taking a referendum 
on the question. But now they are try- 
ing to wriggle away from this promise. 
Mr. 


that any scheme of food-taxes would be 


Bonar Law explained on Monday 


arranged only as a part of an Imperial 
preference plan agreed upon with the 
Colonies. But with what face could the 
English negotiators say that they must 
submit the agreemert to the voters? Mr. 
Law’s ingenious plea is that for the 
Canservatives to adhere to their pledge 
ebout the referendum would hamper 
them in high and mighty Imperial nego- 
tiations: hence the pledge must be torn 
up. Yet they say that the English are 
a plain, blunt people, and do not like 
statesmen who indulge in subtle refine- 
ments of reasoning! 


M. Jaurés, leader of the Unified Social- 
ists in the French Chamber, has at last 
brought forward the scheme of army re- 
organization which he has been chal- 
lenged to produce whenever he has risen 
in Parliament to criticise the present 
army system. The Socialist leader does 
not share the anti-militarist views of M. 
Gustave Hervé. If anything, his propos- 
al is to bring the military ideal into 
closer touch with the life of the nation 
by establishing a sort of citizen army. 
Instead of calling recruits to the colors 
for a continuous period of two years, 
citizens between the 


all French male 


ages of twenty and twenty-five are 
to undergo a six months’ period of ser- 
vice supplemented by occasional periods 
of training. But the central point of the 
scheme is that which provides for a per- 
manent officers’ force of only one-third 
the 
the other two-thirds to be drawn, when 


That 


number required on a war basis, 


the need arises, from civil life. 


with the “aristocratic’ 


would do away 








Cr 


vas) 





spirit which at present animates the! not much more is to be expected, Prince 


commissionei ranks of the French 
army, in the opinion of the Socialists, 
whatever may be the opinion of foreign- 
ers regarding the extraordinarily demo- 
cratic relations that prevail between 
French officers and privates. Coming at 
the present time of crisis, the proposal 
certainly argues the courage of the So- 


cialist leader’s convictions. 


The death of the oldest living sove- 
reign the Regent 
Luitpold, removes one of the few re- 
maining figures historic in the found- 
ing of the German ‘Empire. 


in Europe, Prince 


It was he 
who, in the Palace at Versailles, hand- 
ed to King William of Prussia the letter 
inviting him to assume the Imperial 
This he did after 
duced his crazy nephew, King Ludwig 
II, to let Bavaria take the lead 
posal to which Ludwig was at first vio- 


crown. having in- 


a pro- 


lently opposed. But Luitpold’s great 
popularity throughout Germany was 
founded on other things than this. He 


was a man of the simplest tastes and 
devoted to his people. They always re- 
membered his kindly heart and many 
generous deeds. His love of hunting, 
which never forsook him—to it he yield- 
ed when in his ninetieth year—particu- 
larly appealed to the Bavarians. It was 
on these trips that he freely fraternized 
As- 


suming the regency at sixty-five, he was 


with his subjects of the mountains. 


then so fixed in his desire for a simple, 
unostentatious life, and so out of touch 
with things political, that it was not 
possible for him to become either a real 
statesman or a leader of the people. He 
was just a fine, rugged character, sym- 
bolic of the domestic virtues, and quite 
content to let the politicians and cleri- 
cals fight out the country’s future for 
themselves. 





This they have done with the result 


that the Catholic Church is more firmly 


intrenched than ever, and sees in the 
rising tide of Socialism the one force 
that menaces its domination. This cleri- 
cal control has not come about by any 
deliberate design of the Prince Regent. 
True, he looked on all Liberalism with 
suspicion, but even the Liberal newspa- 
pers, in reviewing his career at the cele- 
bration of his ninetieth birthday, admit- 
ted that his political shortcomings were 
due more to age and ignorance than to 
From his successor 


any other causes. 


Ludwig, whose extremely popular wife 
died but recently, is hardly the man to 
vigorously 


grapple with the problems 


confronting Bavaria. Grave issues there 
are which are not on the surface, But all 
the evils of a priest-ridden land He 
difficult, 
an amazingly 
the lack of 


un- 


derneath. Marriage is made 


with the result of high 
percentage of illegitimacy; 


education is equally startling, and con- 


ditions among teachers really deplora- 
ble. Not merely conservatism but re- 
action is in the saddle, and the curse 


of the heavy beer-drinking rests on the 


land. It is useless to turn from this pic- 


ture merely to say that Luitpold was 


a splendid patron of arts and sciences, 
that his charities were great, that un 
der him Munich grew to be the wonder- 
ful and beautiful city it is, and that the 
aged Prince was, as the Kaiser declar 
ed, “the of all 


the princely virtues.” 


incarnation and model 





Germany's war on tuberculosis is, in 
the opinion of our Department of Com- 


and Labor, entitled to the ad 


of the 


merce 


niiration entire civilized world 


as the first and most successful of its 
kind. of 


per 10,000 of population from this cause 


From an average 23 deaths 


in the quinguennium 1895 to 1899, the 


rate was reduced to 21 during the fol- 
lowing five-year period, and to 18.45 dur- 
The eX- 


ing the one ending with 1909. 


penditures on account of tuberculous 


wage-earners have gone up steadily. 


Commencing with an annual amount of 
$240,000 in 1897, the figure rose to $1,- 
100,000 in 1902 and to nearly $4,000,000 
in 1909. The economic results of insti 
tutional treatment are carefully follow 
ed by means of a special inquiry for a 
the 


period of five years subsequent to 


patient's discharge. By “economic rs 


sults” is meant restored wage-earning 


least 
Thess 


in the ¢ 


one 


capacity to the extent of at 


third of what it was originally. 


results are somewhat better ase 


of women than of men. The improve- 


ment in these results is measured by the 


advance from 68 per cent. of patient 


discharged with their earning capacity 
1897, 


The 


(in its legal sense) restored in to 
83 per cent. so discharged in 1909 
whole story, in its general tenor and in 
its particulars, is a tale of the swift tri 
umph of applied science in a field that 
preceding generations had not thought 


of entering. 





DSO 


THE COSTS OF PROGRESS. 
emotionalism 
the 


Something more than 


enters into the profound effect 
of 


State Factory 


on 


public conscience the disclosures 


made before the Investi- 


gating Commission regarding the con- 


ditions that still obtain among women 


and children in industry. At least, it is 


a crude, blind emotionalism of the 
The heart will always respond 
of toiling 
bed- 
can- 


feel- 


to the story babes 
tenement 
of 
the 


child 


eir mothers in 


in the chill and dirt 


Symbols appeal to 


and the three-year-old nod 


ding in weary sleep over her work is 


such a symbol. But, after all, that 


child 


restricted to the three-year- 


sleeping is a symbol only. Our 


pity is not 


To-day we feel that it is not only 


old 


horrible thing that children of three 


hould be caught in the industrial ma- 


ne, but that it is wrong for children 


to work, or for chil- 
work 
rob them of their heritage 


childhood 


of four times three 


dren of any age to under condi- 


tions which 
of the happiness of and the 
up into healthy and effi- 


that it 


right to grow 


manhood. To-day we feel 


clent 


is wrong for women to be subjected to 


hours of labor which cripple them as in- 


dividuals and as mothers. Our feeling 


j not merely indignation against a 


ystem, but resentment against a 


em We do not say, “How 


s thing is,” but, “How criminal- 


foolish and wasteful this thing is.” 


ill emotionalism, but it is emo 


conditioned by knowledge 


provision becomes a law,” ar- 


ounsel for certain manufacturers, 
against a suggestion that all 


erlor stairways in factories should 


enclosed with non-combustible ma- 


most of the stairways in all 


have 
This 
years ago, 
feel 


the factories of Utica would 


rebuilt at great expense.” 


to be 


plea, famillar enough a few 


rings strange to-day Today we 


that the alternative to the expense of re- 
building staircases in factories is the 
possibility of another Triangle building 
will take 


catastrophe Presumably, it 


some time yet to impress on the selfish 


his legal representa 
of the 


manufacturer and 


the fact that the temper 


tives 


day will no longer tolerate the striking 


of a lives and 


balance between human 


The 


management here reinforces the ancient 


profits new doctrine of scientific 


doctrine of “Thou shalt not kill.” An 
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industry that can be carried on only by 


exposing its workers to the daily peril 
of injury and death is an economic as 
well as a moral monstrosity. The man- 
ufacturer who pleads expense against 
the safeguarding of life will soon be re- 
garded as a barbarous anachronism, 

It is not necessary to view this par- 
ticular factory owner as a Simon Legree 
wielding his lash over the backs of wo- 
men and children. He may not be alto- 
He may not be altogeth- 


er stupid. Consider him as being caught 


gether selfish. 


himself in the wheels of the industrial 
machine. Make for the 
helplessness of an individual in the face 


all allowance 
of a system. Yet our sympathy cannot 
go to the point of arguing that, because 
the duty which confronts the employer 
of labor is difficult, it is a duty which 
The pious wish that a 
better world may be brought about with- 


may be slighted. 


out causing anybody inconvenience leads 
us nowhere. The fact must simply be 
faced that if fire-trap factories are to be 
rendered safe for the workers, it will 
cost some one a good deal of money. If 
the exploitation of children is to cease, 
if humane Conditions of labor are to be 
made universal for women workers, it 
means a possible cutting down of prof- 
its for some time to come. Some one 
has to pay the costs of progress until 
such a time as the costs are redistribut- 


ed among the community at large. The 


factory-owner who protests that his in- | 


terests will suffer is entitled to no more 
consideration than the lawyer who will 


suffer when the enactment of a work- 


men's compensation law deprives him of 


the principal source of his income in 


form of accident and negligence 


The of 
declared for a workmen's insurance, and 


the 


Cases. judgment the day has 
the legal profession has to pay its part 
of the temporary costs of this forward 
step in social readjustment. 


It is this plea of unjust discrimina- 


tion that every sincere effort at reform, | 
outside of industry as well as within, | 


must encounter. Unjust discrimination 


cannot, of course, be defended as a sim-| 


ple matter of definition. But it cannot 
be admitted that discrimination in itself 
To admit that, 
The ad- 


have 


is by definition unjust. 
is to tle one’s hands forever. 
vocates of 
had to contend with a vicious circle of 


Thus one State would wel- 


childllabor regulation 


opposition. 
come restrictive laws were it not for the 


fact that it would be put at a disadvan- | 


tage with regard to another State, where 


such laws are not to be put into force. 
The advocates of tariff reform have met 
the same argument. This schedule can- 
not be touched because it will put a cer- 
tain interest at a disadvantage with re- 
gard to another protected interest. To 
judge from the constant plaint against 
inequity of treatment, one might imag- 
ine that we are living in a world of per- 
fectly adjusted privileges and rights, 
and that any attempt at change means 
the disturbance of a (perfect equili- 
brium. Whereas the truth is that the 
social order is constantly changing, that 
society is always growing, and that the 
growing-pains of society cannot be elim- 
inated. If child labor is to be done 
away with, if tariff oppression is to be 
reduced, a beginning must be made 
somewhere. The burden may fall a lit- 
tle more heavily on Smith than it does 


on Jones. Ultimately, the burden will 


| be readjusted in fairness both to Jones 


and Smith. 

The stirring of the social conscience 
with regard to the protection of the 
workers, and particularly of the woman 
and child workers, involves an indus- 
trial readjustment which calls up for 
comparison the industrial revolution of 
the nineteenth century from which the 
present movement is a reaction, The 
dislocations and rearrangements which 
followed tbe use of the factory system 
fell most heavily, for a time, on the 
workers. To those English anti-machin- 
ery rioters, the introduction of the ma- 
chine seemed virtually the confiscation 
of their chances of earning a livelihood. 
The same kind of error is committed by 
the factory-owner of to-day who cries 
out that the application of a higher stan- 
dard of conscience to industry means 
confiscation. It must be left to time to 
teach him that his best interests, like 
those of society, do not demand the 
waste of women’s and children’s lives. 


SAFETY IN RAILWAY TRAVEL. 

When Mr. J. O. Fagan writes on rail- 
way accidents as related to discipline 
and efficiency, what he says is pretty 
sure to make interesting reading. His 
letter to the New York Times in regard 
to the Westport wreck on the New Ha- 
ven Road, and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's report upon it, is 
no exception to this rule. Taking up 
the Commission's statement that “the 
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direct cause of this accident was a dis- 
regard by the engineman of the train, the Commission, says Mr. Fagan, inves- 
‘Second No. 53,’ of signals and rules pro- | tigate the pressure on American rail- 
vided by the railroad company to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such accidents,” 


Mr. Fagan declares, in effect, that the di- 


way managements to keep the careless 


man in the service; and he declares 
that “it is absolutely useless to moralize 
rect cause was not this particular dis-| the situation at the top if we allow it to 
regard of rules, but the system under! be demoralized in this way at the bot- 
which such disregard is constantly tol-| tom.” 
erated and men habitually guilty of it, 
are retained in the service. In support 
of this, he cites, in particular, the bad | 
previous record of the engineman who 


was killed, along with many other vic- 


As we aave said, the point made by 
Mr. Fagan is both sound and important. 


with a dominant idea, or charged with 


a special mission, the point is overstat- 
ed. 
played by trade-union dictation in the 
it 
source of the evil, nor is it impossible 


tims of his carelessness, in the West- However serious may be the part 
port disaster; but, as he says, and as | 
every one who has read the Commis- 
sion’s report must now know if he did 
not know it before, the lack of real dis- | 
cipline exemplified in this particular | 


case is not exceptional, but general. The | 


matter, is by no means the only 
for the railway managers to procure 


great improvement in safety without 


waiting for the suppression of trade- 


peculiarity of Mr. Fagan’s remarks on/ union interference. The report of the 
this head is that he goes behind the! 


blame cast upon the railway managers 


Commission on the Westport disaster 


furnishes convincing evidence to this ef- 


for using pressure to procure speed! fect. It is not an undiscriminating in- 


while not using like pressure to in-| dictment of the management. In partic- 


sure safety. The Commission, he says,| ular, it gives the New Haven Company 
has investigated this matter, but it has 
failed to investigate the “far more im- 


portant” allegation “that for years pres- 


a clean bill of health on one matter 


which has been a conspicuous part of 
the newspaper arraignment. “The road- 
sure of the most palpable nature has| way and track conditions in the vicin- 


been brought to bear on managers to|ity of the accident are good,” says the 


compel them to retain in the service the! report, “and the construction of the 
careless and indifferent workmen.” cross-over was substantial. At 
We are not prepared to say that Mr.|the cross-over practically all the ties 


were new and screw spikes were used, 
and the track conditions at this point 


Fagan'’s views concerning this matter 
are in all respects sound. For instance, 
But its verdict in regard 


he asserts that, as a necessary corollary were good.” 


of the supervision exercised by the In-| to the larger questions relating to safety 


terstate Commerce Commission over! is very severe, and fixes upon the man- 
agement a kind of blame which cannot 
be shifted. The Bridgeport disaster of 


July 11, 1911, says the report, “was sim- 


freight rates, equipment, train stops, 


etc., the Commission “should now go to 
license 


work and both examine and 


those employees who are directly con-| ilar in all respects to the accident now 


cerned in the operating of the trains, in| under consideration’; yet the manage- 


the same way as those who operate ves-| ment of the road had ignored the rec- 


sels on the sea are licensed.” But there | ommendations of the Commission in re- 
gard to the increase of the length of the 


to the 


is no comparison between these two pro- 
blems, in point of complexity and diffi- 
Nevertheless, we are sure that 


cross-overs, installation—or at 


culty. least the serious investigation—of auto 
in again directing attention to the part 
played by trade-unions in obstructing 
wholesome discipline, Mr. Fagan is do-| 


The Interstate | 


matic devices for stopping trains, and 
to the introduction of a rule requiring 
fast trains to come to a full stop before 
taking the cross-over. And even in the 
enforcement of the existing rules, sure- 


might 


ing a public service. 
Commerce Commission will not have 
completed inquiry into the causes of|ly something more have been 
the lack of safety on American railways 
until this question has been cleared up. 
How the same thing operates in Eng- 
land is illustrated by the railway strike 


caused by the dismissal of an engine- | ways and the unions concerning this) 


done than has been done, without in- 
viting any serious clash with the powers 
of trade-unionism. 


As for the relation between the rail- 


| man for intoxication when off duty. Let! 


But, as is natural in a man possessed | 
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matter, we are inclined to think that 


much might be accomplished by a bold 
If the 
companies are submitting to injurious 
results 
their efforts to secure the lives of their 


policy of frankness and publicity. 


pressure, which in paralyzing 
passengers, we do not believe that they 
are helpless. The excuse for such sub- 
mission has some resemblance to the ex- 
that 


cuse so long was current among 


corporations generally for submitting 


to legislative blackmail. Bribery in our 
Legislatures could never have reached 
such dimensions, or been maintained 
through so many years, if corporations 
whose purposes were honest had refused 
to comply in secret with dishonest prac- 
tices in order to effect those purposes. 
A little heroic resistance, an open ap- 
peal to the public, might have involved 
some inconvenience and temporary loss, 
but it would have resulted in emancipa- 
for themselves and in immeasura- 
If the 


managements 


tion 
ble gain to the commonwealth. 


coercion of railway for 
the benefit of unfit employees is as bad 
do 


the railways are 


as Mr. Fagan represents it—and we 


not deny that it is 


not compelled to wait for an investiga 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
it. 


mission to disclose 


of 


A plain state- 


ment the case would quickly bring 


the influence of public sentiment to bear 
in faver of whatever disciplinary meas- 


ures are necessary to make life and 


limb safe for travellers. 
MR. REID AND JOURNALISM 


Despite the somewhat tragic circum 


stances of Whitelaw Reid's death, his 
iife was one rounded out with the hon 
ors which he sought and prized. The 
troops of friends which he won are has- 
tening to pay personal tributes to his 


memory. His public position as an Am- 


bacsador of long service has brought 
due acknowledgment of the loss caused 
by bis death. But there must be still 
many to whom the chief interest and 
eignificance of his career lie in his 


years of labor as a newspaper man. The 
he 


was one of great 


time during which a working 


was 


ournalist importance 


in the evolution of the American news- 
paper; and when its history comes to 
be written the part which Mr. Reid 


plaved in helping to change the tenden 
cles and the spirit of the daily press in 
this country will require special treat 


ment. 





in the newspaper world was 


the least factitious. It was the 


al result of hard work and broad- 


ability. He was not one of our 


terwday Improvised journalists, with 


great fortune enabling them to buy 


ud exploit newspapers to the top of 


bent. Mr. Reid came up from the 


ranks. | As country editor, as indefati 


> ible 
writer on public men and politics, 


war correspondent, as a Washing 


editorial writer, he displayed 


li as 


qualities which naturally brought 


him promotion. |And when, after Gree- 


ley’s death, he came to be in control of 


Tribune, his work in enlarging the 
news side of that paper, while retaining 


procuring able and even brilliant 


and 
men to collaborate in its special depart- 


ments, showed that he knew what was 


demanded in the conductor of “a jour- 


nal of civilization.” 


It is, however, the part played by the 


ne under Mr. Reid in the liberaliz- 


ng movement which so powerfully in- 


fluenced the American press in the years 


to 1877, or thereabouts, that per- 


haps stands out clearest in his journal- 


istic career. This was the period when 


politically independent newspaper 


first began to set up a new standard, 


and to show that it could not only live, 
hut flourish. \There had been, of course, 

ew instances of newspapers that re- 
fused to bow down in the house of Rim 
Republican, un- 


The Springfield 


r the elder Bowles, had made a repu- 
n for itself as a paper free to speak 
But 


ts mind about men and parties. 


was the Liberal Republican agitation 
years mentioned that brought in 
of 


previous our newspa 


of the 


the large breatl the new freedom. 


For a long time 
per had 
hidebound politically 


be a 


rule, grievously 
had to 


been, as a 
Each one 


party organ, and politicians, no 


matter what they did, could count upon 


the support of the papers on their own 


as regularly as upon the coming in 


gids 


of But there was a great 


tide 


break-up in 1872, and later. 


the 
Party lead 
ers were aghast at the spectacle of in- 
fluential newspapers shaking off party 
etters and boldly saying the thing they 
honestly believed. The Chicago Tribune 
ook 
ude along with the Springfleld Repub- 


this independent and defiant atti 


ican. and they were joined by the Cin- 


ial and the Louisville 


The editor of the last- 


cinnat!l Commer 
Courter Journal 


named, Col. Watterson, has lately written 
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‘for the ntury, in his characteristic | the drawbacks of the other plan were so 


way, half-cynical and slap-dash, of the clearly illustrated in Mr. Reid’s experi- 
meetings and doings of the independent cnce, even with the great rewards and 
editors at™the Convention of the Anti-\ distinguished honors which he attained, 
in 1872. Mr. Reid| that we may be pretty confident that 
of course, in| such cases as his will hereafter be high- 


Grant Republicans 


was there; primarily, 
Greeley’s interest, but the Tribune was 
found kicking over the party = - - == 
traces with the rest of them. After the 
unhappy campaign was over, the Tri- 


bune maintained for a time its detached 
and critical attitude, and did excellent the recent meeting of the Academic 


work in exposing the low moral tone| Committee of the Royal Society of Lit- 


ly exceptional. 


soon 


“RATHER HARD ON TOM.” 
Mr. J. M. Barrie was in the chair at 


which marked the second term of Grant.| erature. It was a gathering partly in 
Later, as everybody knows, it went back | commemoration of authors deceased 
and became a thick-and-thin party organ | within the year, partly to hail a rising 
once more. But it had aided in show- star. The Polignac prize for the best 
ing the way to a new liberty;\and the work of imaginative literature during 
American press never forgot the taste | the previous twelvemonth was conferred 
of freedom which it had in those years. | upon Mr. John Masefield, for his poem, 
Since that period the growth of indepen- | «The Everlasting Mercy.” Mr. Barrie 
dent journalism has been marked. All| had a few remarks to make upon the 
can grow the flowers now, for all have | standards of style, which it was the 
got the seed; but the seed was largely | quty of the Committee to attend to as 
supplied in that time of ferment when | far as possible. For it was style that 
Mr. Reid became editor of the Tribune. | mainly made the difference between one 
Since that day, American journalism | writer and another. It was not the sub- 
has become much more impersonal than | ject of the picture, but the way it was 
it then was. It is the newspaper, not| painted. Except for this, there would 
the personality of the man who happens; be no difference between a Venus by 
at the moment to be editor, that peo-| Titian and a Venus by Tom Smith. To 
ple speak of. .The reasons for this are say this, Mr. Barrie admitted, was 
plain, apart from the lack of command-| “rather hard on Tom.” 
ing figures, if one chooses to insist upon It is, indeed, hard every way on the 
The larger organization requisite| Toms who have no style. 
newspaper inevitably | they are conscious of this, and wish to 


that. Even when 


in the modern 
causes any individual connected with it/ find out how to acquire one, they are 
to wither, in comparison, while the in-| left very much in the dark. They can 
stitution as such becomes more and/ discover teachers to give them direc- 
more. In this, we suppose, lies the ex-| tions, but not to set them examples. 
planation of the fact often verified that | Professors of rhetoric are not often suc- 
the mixing of an editor in politics, with| cessful practitioners. And the great 
the inevitable result that he appears, at| practitioners either do not know how 
least, to conduct his paper as an annex ‘they got their style or will not tell. Mr. 
to his personal fortunes in public life, Barrie referred to a mysterious thing 
is a bad thing for the paper. That the in connection with all this. He had been 
Tribune suffered in this way when Mr. | lately in the company of a distinguished 
Reid began to turn his thoughts to po-| writer at a club where they were always 
litical advancement, is not denied. We/|talking about style. Here was a con- 
seem, in truth, to be setting up a jour-| fessed master of it, yet when he was 
nalistic tradition in this country against | pressed for information, could give them 
editorial office-holding. Abandon hope none at all. The only man in the room 
f political preferment, ye who enter | who had a style hadn’t the faintest no- 
here, is the new motto written over the| tion what it was or how he had come 
coor of the editor’s room. This was not) by it. This, too, it must be confessed, is 
the old American practice; it is not so| rather hard on Tom. 

strictly the rule in England to-day; in The fact seems to be that good writ- 
France the custom is quite the other ing is as incommunicable as any other 
way. But its advantages are obvious. It fine art. You can be taught what to 
is a part of the price that has to be|avoid. Your blunders can be pointed 
paid for editorial independence. Andj| out with a sure finger. On the other 
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hand, the best models can be set before 


you. The great writers with whom you 
are to spend your days and nights may 
And in- 
the 


be put on a vest-pocket list. 


cessant practice, self-criticism, se- 


verest discipline at the desk, can be 
urged. But when all is done, the ulti- 
mate secret of style is not and, appar- 
ently, cannot be imparted. This is the 
reason why the efforts of literary art- 
ists to explain their art—most of all, to 
explain their rise—are usually so futile. 
Stevenson tells us how he played “the 
sedulous ape” to this and the other mas- 
ter, but it is all little but words to the 
uninitiate. Teachers and writers of lit- 
erary confessions pluck off the petals of 
style, one by one, in their careful analy- 
yet ordinarily leave the bewildered 
“But 


sis, 


learner crying out at the end: 


where is the flower?” 
Literary advice to Tom is something 
well-advised would 


which the 


Yet an old English journalist 


from 
shrink. 
recently gave a piece of it which is per- 
haps worth noting for its novelty alone. 
He 


writers, 


addressing chiefly newspaper 
to keep 


was 


and those who have 


steadily at writing tasks, year in and 


year out. Their frequent sense is one 


of weariness and of being in danger of 


going stale. In such a mood, the ad- 


vice of this veteran editor was to read 
over some of their own writings of two 


or five years before. His point was this: 


in their blackest discouragement they 
could find an occasional gleam of hope 
from what they had done in the past. 


Either they would find something very 
bad in what they had written previous- 
ly 
worst at present that they could at least 
thank their stars that they were no long- 
er capable of that—or else some bit of 
good work which would cheer them with 
the belief that they had not always been 
idiotic and with the hope that they 
might again write in a way not to make 


something so much worse than their 


them ashamed. Such an experiment has 
its obvious perils. As a rule, a man 
should preserve his old writings as he 
love-letters—something 


There is, 


would his old 
to keep but not to read over. 
to be sure, the example of Swift with 
his “My God, what a genius I had when 
I wrote that!” but we believe that this 
dates from the time when Swift’s mind 
had begun to fail. 

Whether 
taught, the important thing for Tom 
and all the rest of us to fix in our minds 


style can or cannot be 
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is that it exists. Help may be given in 
have to 
seek- 
ing it, but either way it is the pearl of 
It 


essary to waste words, or to endeavor to 


attaining it, or writers may 


work out their own salvation in 


great price in literature. is not nec 


invent new phrases, about this, for we 
all know that style is the distinctive 
thing in authorship—the thing that it 
Mr. 
| Barrie made a brief but feeling refer- 


the Andrew 


is known by and remembered for. 
ence to his friend, late 
Lang; and he said of him in all serious- 
had left behind 
from the literary point of view was his 


ness that all that he 


style. Truly, it is “of the man himself”; 
and if Tom has got it in him, he may 
comfort himself with the thought that 
he may yet bring it out. 


THE EYE AND EAR. 


tickled 


HUMOR OF 


Is the eye more easily than 


the ear? Do funny pictures have an ad- 
vantage over jokes conveyed by the 
printed word? In a sense it is the mind 
to which the appeal is made in both 
cases, and the eye, too, which first ap- 
prehends it. But as graphic humor must 
be looked at individually by every one 
who would appreciate it, whereas fun in 
be 
heard read aloud, the distinction is suf 
valid. 


once that pictures have a fundamental 


print can relished equally if it is 


ficiently It may be admitted at 
advantage in the case of certain sorts of 
The 


seeing a person in the act of losing his 


happenings. mirth occasioned by 


coat-tails flying and hat 
fully 


merely faithful picture of the thing. But 


balance, with 


askew, can be reproduced by a 


narrate the incident to one who has not 
it, 
his first concern is to know 


witnessed and you are apt to find 


that whe- 
ther any injury resulted. Grotesque de- 
tails put in narrative form are present- 
ed too slowly. Here a very elementary 
kind of humor is involved, the success 
of which depends upon the suddenness 
of its attack. In a picture the eye gath- 
ers up the details almost as rapidly 
as in actual life. And having given way 
to the crude fun of the thing, one lin- 
gers over the artist’s peculiar touches. 
This in its lowest form is the humor 
of the comic supplement. Starting with 
the small boy’s instinct to upset the 
next fellow’s equilibrium, it seldom gets 
beyond such superficial embarrassments 
as grandpa wakened by a firecracker or 


grandma in search of her teeth. Its 
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special fleld is “practical” jokes. In lit 
erature exact equivalents of the comk 
supplement are not numerou Po. 
Sawyer” and Huckleberry Finn na 
deeper—-yet they do exist, and it sig 
nificant that several such books hav: 
come out within the past few months 
The resemblance is so striking that on: 


is tempted to believe that writers, awar: 
of the success of “novelized” plays, hav: 
determined to make the comic 


liere 


ple. A man at a house party looking for 


suppl 


ment do similar duty. is a sam- 


his morning bath opens by mistake the 
door of a room occupied by an old maid 
She, in the act of putting on her toupée, 
is startled, knocks down the curtain 
pole, which upsets a Louis Seize clock, 


which falls upon her poodle, who jumps 


through a handsome Chinese screen 
The toupée drops out of the window, 
through an opening in the conserva 


tory, upon the head of the gardener. He 
brushes it off, and the next seen of it is 
months later when it is found entangled 


in the roots of a fancy tulip. Mistaken 


for a squirrel’s nest, it is lodged 


as a 


great curiosity in a museum Signifi- 


cantly enough, the one thing that saves 
this story from utter flatness is a pic- 


tured illustration of the toupée on the 


gardener’s head. It is bound to provoke 


at least a smile, but it does at the same 
time drive home the lesson that certain 
things which the artist may us ith 
some success, the writer would be wise 
tc leave alone. 

In the lower ranges of humor draw- 


ings can produce their effect quite cheap 
block- 


were enough 


ly. Many will recall how “Chip's 


headed little dogs in Punch 


in themselves to give him a vogue. 


1ue artist’s individual style applied to 


an obvious situation—the special flirt he 


gives to a coat-tail or his particular 


way of perking a nose—enjoys a facti- 
It 


the artist can be 


tious value. is possible, however, 


more poignant as 
his 


These qualities are got 


that 


well as more sweeping in humor 


than the writer. 
by creating a suggestion of what cannot 


be indicated explicitly. Words become 


too precise for the occasion, while an 


indefinite tilt of the head may some- 


times speak volumes. Every one knows 


how in a great political campaign it is 


usually the cartoonist who can best 


fasten attention upon the big issues. For 


the “Biglow Papers” and the best of 
Mr. Dooley’s political satire there have 
been dozens of notable cartoons. Yet 


HS 


between high and low humor, in what 


may be called respectable every-day hu- 


mor, graphic form is greatly limited 


Besides sharing with painting the pow- 
r of dealing specially with only a par- 
ticular moment of life, or, if symbolic. 
with only one or two broad reaches of 
thought, it has usually to confine itself 
to the fun of situation; in short, to the 


The medium tends to 


of 


ical 

all 
The play on words which when express- 
ed 


pietured 


fare very 


turn humor into one situation. 
language is not visualized, when 
definite 


“programme drawing,” as it were. 


in 
becomes a spectacle, 

for the 
lacks the 
What may 


drawing, except 


of style, undoubtedly 


Humorous 
matter 
variety of verbal humor. 


done in literature with one branch c* 


humor is shown just now by the Lon- 


don set. Shaw, Chesterton, Belloc, Max 


Beerbohm, to go no farther, get their 


fun very largely out of what is techni- 


cally known as “wit,” or intellectual 


sharp practice. It is mainly formal log- 
ic applied to life. Touchstone knew the 
to Corin: “Why, if 


method Says he 


court, thou never 
if 


sawest good manners, then thy manners 


thou never wast at 


awest good manners; thou fever 


must be wicked; and wickedness is ain, 


Thou art in a 
And the 


the 


and sin is damnation. 


parlous state, good shepherd.” 


logic by which 


sheer 


All's 


scandal of 


clown in Well” essays to comfort 
has virtually elab- 
With 


of hu- 


the Countess, Shaw 


Man and Superman.” 


orated into 


Shaw, situation grows, not out 


man but out of the dictates of 


nature, 


logic worked with all its 


of 


logic, though 


hidden tricks ignoring the middle 


Chesterton's essays have the 


Belloc 


term 


inspiration, and and Beer- 


same 


bohm are different only in giving freer 


rollicking farce 
Here the 


rein to the incidental 


which their logic precipitates 


ariety among the four men is not 60 


much a question of individual style 


the point which so often distinguishes 


humorous drawings—as it is a matter 


of emphasis placed on this or that ele- 


ment among the several of which wit is 
composed 


This back 


whether the humor of the word, with Its 


leads us to the question 
more varied possibilities, can ever de- 
generate to the level of the comic sup- 
plement and gain a large following. Yet 
until books of that kind are advertised 
as being among the best sellers, we with- 


hold our protest, hoping in the mean- 
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Th 
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time that they will receive from the 


public every bit of what they deserve. 


THE JOINING HABIT. 


The S. P. U. O. is, needless to say, the 
Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Organizations. It has been founded by 
a handful of desperate citizens as a 
means of combating the ravages wrought 
by the fatty degeneration of the social 


” 


instincts. Its motto is “Disorganize! 
Its emblem is a miniature portrait of 
John Hampden, the famous Englishman 
who first refused to pay dues. The char- 
ter members of the S. P. U. O. recognize 
the tremendous nature of the task that 
confronts them. It amounts to nothing | 
less than waging war against a nation-| 
al habit which is older than the Consti- 
tution and will endure long after the 
has been recalled. Hence 
O. entertains no illusions | 


Uproot- 


referendum 
S. P. U. 
as to the results it may obtain. 
ing the joining habit is a hopeless en- 


the 


terprise. The Society simply wishes to! 
save such individual feeling and thinking | 
as still hold out above the rising tide of 
In order to give vigor-| 
ous expression to its ideals and its pro-| 
the adopted a 


organization. 


gramme, Society has 
in fifty-three articles and 
The 


stitution provides for the usual officers 


Constitution 
a complete set of by-laws. Con- 
and standing committees, and, in addi- 
tion, a Committee on Press and Periodi- 
cals, a Committee on Pulpit and Peace 
Conferences, a Committee on Recent 
Tendencies Towards Decentralization, a 
Committee on Coéperative Efforts in Re- 
lation to the Cost of Living, and several 
others. The proceedings of the Society 
are to be conducted in accordance with 
Cushing's Manual. 

P. U. 


already intimated, eschews all 


In its prospectus the S. O., as 
we have 
the principle of organiza- 

“We could if we 
this 


would not if we could, 


hostility to 


tion in itself. not 


would,” says interesting docu- 


ment, “and we 


do away with the valuable psychological 


trait which impels half a dozen Ameri- 


form an association, adopt an emblem 


and elect officers, and proceed to carry | 


for 


ized. 





vast amount of good is done every day 
in the year in the way of encouraging 
progress and alleviating human suf- 
fering by bringing the disjointed efforts 
of thousands of individuals into har- 
monious coéperation. But a distinction 
must be drawn between coéperation for 
the purpose of doing things, and co- 
operation for the purpose of seeing, en- 
joying, and believing things. A society 
the suppression of tuberculosis 
needs no defence. But what shall be 
said of the mistaken social tendency 
which, revealing itself at first in com- 
paratively harmless form in the organi- 


_zation of Browning Clubs, ultimately 


leads to the formation of a Society for 
the Appreciation of Late Autumn Sun- 
sets, a League for Spiritual Relaxation, 
and an International Fraternity for the 
Development of the Individual? 

The S. P. U. O. is encouraged to be 
lieve that it is not engaged in an alto- 
gether hopeless fight, when it considers 
that at present there is a distinct reac- 
tion in public opinion against the fetich 
of organization. It was seemingly only 
a day or two ago that all of us wor- 


shipped bigness and complexity. To- 


|day we are wondering whether some of 


these elaborate machines of ours might 
not have a few thousand less wheels, 
belts, springs, and but- 
tons, and do just as much good. There 


gears, valves, 
are heretics now who question the ef- 
ficacy of organization as embodied in 
the Trusts. There are complaints heard 
to-day that the Church is over-organ- 
There are complaints that the 
schools and colleges are over-organized. 
There are complaints that our sports 
and vacations and holidays are over-or- 
ganized. This does not mean that the 
tendency is all one way. The standard- 
izing, organizing spirit is fighting back 
strenuously. There are still any num- 
ber of people who want to organize the 
Home, who want to organize Child Life, 
Motherhood, Sleeping in the Open Air, 
Poetry, and the utilization of the ten 
minutes that are usually lost between 


cans, whenever they come together, to | going to bed and falling asleep. The 


organizing habit is still very strong in 
the land, but it is an enormous gain that 


through their meetings with efficiency | it should be no longer accepted without 


and dispatch by a firm suppression of 
the minority party.” 
goes on to say that, for the purpose of 


giving effect to a policy, a reform, or| 
a revolution, organization is indispen- | 


question. To-day it is no longer held as 


The prospectus | self-evident that it is better to do a 


thing in two hours with the aid of a 
card catalogue than to do it in an hour 
and a half without one. 


sable. It would be idle to deny that a| The S. P. U. O., at bottom, is anxious 
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to prove that there is something very | 
desirable lost out of an emotion when it 
must be experienced in a quorum, and 
out of an idea when it must be approv- 
ed by a majority vote. It fears the loss 
of the principle of individual salvation 
which it believes has been productive 
of a great deal of good. It fears the loss 
of the faculty and the desire to think 
for one’s self, and with it the capacity 
and the desire to look into one’s self for 
those spiritual resources which surely 
cannot be quite exhausted. To read 
quietly in one’s corner and not as the 
member of a George Meredith Club, to 
walk at random across country on Sun- 
day and not as the member of a walk- 
ing club, to dream individually and not 
in conjunction with all the other mem- 
bers of the Karma Self-Absorption So- 
ciety—such old-fashioned habits the S. | 
P. U. O. thinks are well worth preserv- 
ing. All persons in sympathy with this 
view should lose no time in communi- 
cating with the Society’s Committee on | 
Restoration of Individual Initiative. 


THE WESTERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 


Cuicaco, Decémber 11. 

The Society chose Commercial and 
Industrial Education as the general top- 
ic for its fourth conference, held at 
Chicago on December 6 and 7. The two 
sections of the conference devoted their 
more special attention respectively to 
commercial instruction of collegiate or 
university grade, and to the problem of 
industrial training in public schools. 

One group of speakers on the side of 
the public schools came to report the 
results of their actual experience. 
Among these may be mentioned James 
J. Sheppard, principal of the New York 
High School of Commerce; James E. 
Downey, head master of the Boston 
High School of Commerce; William J. 
Bogan, principal of the Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, and Lorenzo D. 
Harvey, who spoke of the system of in- 
dustrial education in Wisconsin. Miss 
H. Winifred Jevons brought word of the 
work of the Apprenticeship and Skilled 
Employment Association of London. But 
the interest of the audience centred par-| 
ticularly upon the prospect of widened 
opportunities of industrial training in 
the immediate future, and upon the 
question whether this training should | 
be separately organized and adminis- 
tered or developed in the existing pub- 
lic schools under the direction of the 
present school boards. The most con- 
spicuous advocate of separation was E. 
G. Cooley, who, under the auspices of 
the Commercial Club of Chicago, has 
embodied a proposal for separate in-| 
dustrial schools in a bill to be submit-| 
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ted to the Illinois Legislature. The op- 


ponents of such separation were repre- 
sented by Prof. Ernest R. Dewsnup, of 
the University of Illinois; Prof. F. M. 
Leavitt, of the University of Chicago, 
and various spokesmen from the pub- 
lic schools; and by Frank Duffy, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, in behalf of organized labor. 

The after-dinner speaking at the ban- 
quet of the Society bore mostly upon 
the industrial education of persons of 
common-school age. Miss Jane Addams 
emphasized the social need of training 
and guidance for the boys and girls who 
now seem to be sustained only by the 
saving spirit of their youth in feeling 
their way from the surroundings of 
school children to the life of men and 
women in the working world. Prof. 
Charles Hubbard Judd, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in one of the most im- 
pressive addresses of the meeting, urg- 
ed the importance and appropriateness 
of contacts with vocational life even in 
the primary schools. The German Am- 
bassador, Count von Bernstorff, who 
was prevented by illness from being 
present, was to have spoken on the Ger- 


man system of commercial and indus- 


trial education. 

On the topic of collegiate instruction 
in economic and commercial subjects 
Prof. L. C. Marshall, of the University 
of Chicago, provoked active discussion 
by his plan for the sequential arrange- 
ment and standardization of elementary 
and intermediate college courses. But 
perhaps the most fruitful feature of the 
whole conference was the bringing to- 
gether of the deans of various univer- 
sity schools of commerce to compare 
their problems, their achievements, and 
their purposes. In this discussion the 
long-established undergraduate Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania was repre- 
sented by Prof. Roswell C. McCrea; the 
new Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University, by 
Prof. Edwin F. Gay; -the Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance of Dart- 
mouth College, by Prof. H. S. Person; 
the Schools of Commerce in Northwest- 
ern University, the University of Wis- 
consin, and the University of Illinois, 
by Profs. W. E. Hotchkiss, W. A. Scott, 
and David Kinley, respectively. Prof. 
L. C. Marshall spoke for the College of 
Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago; Prof. E. D. 
Jones, for the commerce courses in the 
University of Michigan; Prof. H. R. 
Hatfield, for the College of Commerce of 
the University of California. Whatever 
the other results of this interchange of 
experience may have been, it is certain 
that the auditors were impressed by 
what has already been accomplished in 
working out a scientific view of busi- 
ness, in winning the adherence of busi- 
ness men, and in progressing thus to- 
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wards a freshened and vitalized inter- 
pretation of even the more academic 
phases of economics. 

James A. FIe.p. 


NEWS FCR BIBLIOPHILES. 

The new issue in the Connoisseur’s Li- 
brary (Putnam) is Alfred W. Pollard’s 
long looked-for volume, which is now pub- 
lished with the title “Fine Books,” and 
which the author says “should have had 
the explanatory sub-title: ‘A record of 


books valued for their printing, decoration, 
or illustration.’ If the book has, as Mr. 
Pollard states in his preface, been ten years 
“on the we may be sur» that the 
reason of the long delay is because he has 
spent so much of his time in giving infor- 
nation and assistance to other people who 
bringing out of their own. 
Those who have received assistance from 
hini at the British Museum know that, like 


stocks,” 


were books 


our own Wilberforce Eames, when he can 
help another his own individual work can 
wait. 


The history of printing and book illustra- 
tion and their development is a large fleld 
to be covered in a single volume. To give 


the necessary facts and leave out the un- 
necessary ones, and still make the book 
readable, was no easy task, but Mr. Pol- 


lard has achieved even more: he has given 
us the facts, which perhaps might have 
been found elsewhere, but he has put life 
into them by his own explanations and re- 
marks, and made the book one to be read 
with pleasure as well as for instruction. 
His chapters on block books and on 
the invention of printing contain the re- 
sult of the latest investigations of the Ger- 
man specialists, but the ordinary book-lover 
will read Mr. Pollard’s volume in prefer- 
ence to the publications of the Gutenberg 


Gesellschaft. The interest in the block 
books (books in which the entire printed 
matter, texts, and iliustrations, were en- 


graved upon wood blocks), he says, “sprang 
from an entirely reasonable, but probably 
incorrect, view of the part which they had 
played in the development of printing with 


movable types.” They are not as old as 
they were formerly declared to be, and 
there is no evidence to suppose that the 
earliest extant examples were issued be- 
fore 1450. Block books were volumes for 
which there was a large demand Edition 
after edition could be printed from the 
same blocks, whereas in the early days 
types were never kept standing, but were 


reset for each new edition. So that block 
books may be said to have been the fore- 
runners of stereotype plates. The few 
fragments of early and unidentified Hol- 
land printing, with a statement about 
Laurence Coster, told by one Cornelis, a 
bookbinder, “of great age but clear me- 
mory,” are the basis of the view that print- 
ing from movabletypes was actually invented 
in Holland; but they are not of much value 
when opposed to the long statement in the 
Cologne “Chronicle” of 1499, and shorter 
statements in books of earlier date, that 
Mainz, on the Rhine, was the birthplace of 
printing. 

In the account of the Donatus fragments 
of which the Costeriana is mainly com- 


posed, we find a word descriptive of some 
of them, “anopisthograpic,” meaning “not 
printed on the back.” 


Notwithstanding Mr. 
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calls this a “barbarous term,” 
the word away and use it next 
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hall put 
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long 
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after two on foreign 
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books 


Printing 
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with Colard Bruges 
though not 
Caxton joined him, 
in French were printed first, 
English translation of the 

Histories of Troye.” In 
to this book, Caxton says that 
for his friends: “My penne 
stedfaat 


id a going business there 
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at two 
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th 
before C 
Recuyell of 
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books 
ixton 
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myn hand wery and not 
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more of Mr. Pollard and less of his biblio- 
graphical authorities. On that account our 
fellow-bibliophiles who collect books not 
merely to read them, as well as others who 
collect old or beautiful china or silver not 
to be used for eating or drinking from,” 
will find it the 
the book 


most enjoyable chapter of 


Correspondence 
THE LOEB CLASSICS 
" 


SIR 


rut NATION: 


I should like to 


EDITOR OF THE 
If it is not too late 
the protest of Elizabeth Knight 
had been looking forward 
with great hope to the forthcoming editions, 
expecting them the same sort of 
service that Professor Norton’s translations 
for me in Italian. I 
Bradford, that the books 
useful to those of us who had 
read our Greek years ago and partly 
forgotten it, or whose knowledge of Greek 
was too scanty to enable us to read with- 
out assistance, but who with the assist- 
ance of a literal translation would be able 
to understand and enjoy the original. That 
the kind of service that Nor- 
translation does for the reader of 

That service can never be done by 
rendering of A&schylus or 

B. RUSSELL. 


join in 


Tompkins. I 


to do me 


of Dante have done 
supposed, with Mr 


were to be 


is precisely 

tons 

Dante 

a versified 

Sophocles. 
Halifax, N. S., December 7. 

To THE Ep!tToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: If you can still find space for dis- 
cussion of the Classics, it may be 
worth while to say something about one of 
the latest translations and its use of verse. 
The offence against Euripides is repeated 
in the case of Sophocles. Most college grad- 


Loeb 


vuates who, like myself, follow the study of} 


literature. must take up Mr. F. Storr’s vol- 
ume with a sinking heart. If Dr. Way’s old 
Euripides was a disagreeable surprise, and 
the new Sophocles is something of a shock, 
what will happen when A®schylus is led to 
the slaughter? Mr. Storr “has sought to be 
faithful,” he tells us, it is a first 
principle with him that “a translation must 
be English; that is to say, it must be in- 
telligible and enjoyable without a .know- 
ledge of the original.” Mr. Loeb, too, aimed 
make the translations 
real pleces of literature, a thing to be read 
the 
Mr 


virtue 


sO and 


to “in themselves 
am unable to see 
one of 

Note 


two specimens 


for pure joy of it.” I 


that Storr’s book attains to any 


s claimed or desired for it 


pure joy” of one or 


hast come to a steed-famed land for rest, 


strange W with toll, 


land of 
im” glistening soll 


mn 


all lands the goodilest 


horror renders 
Again 


al and sibilant 


the Colonus ode! 


in fight, all yleld at a of 


glance 


"Epes 


imeter 


the 
\l- 
has 


Even 
little be 


work 


dvixare pdya 


often fare tter 
every page of Mr 
that fall to be faithful or to be Eng- 
and contrive to be a pure pain to the 
Read his rendering of 
hundred “(Edipus Colo- 
of the between 


Storr's 
lines 
lish 
example, 
lines 


ar for 


in 
famoug dialogue 
‘ 


or 


the King and the herdsman in “(C£dipus 
Tyrannus” (lines 1119-1185)—I have chosen 
passages nearly at random. The translation, 
throughout, has little for “the college grad- 
uates who wish to renew and enlarge their 
knowledge,” it has nothing of the “pure joy” 
of form, and I fear it will not entice the 
Greekless reader “to gather an elementary 
knowledge” of the tongue. 

Now, every one will agree with Mr. Storr 
that verse translations are difficult. He fails 
in good company. Further, every one would 
wish, with Professor Wade of Tufts Col- 
lege (Nation, December 5), to have transla- 
tions possessing the quality of “plastic 
form.” But no one will find this virtue in 
Mr. Storr’s product. Where, indeed, can it 
be found in versions that are suitable for 
purposes of the Loeb Library? Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Prometheus” and Pollard’s “Greek 
Odes,” fine as they are, willobviously not do. 
Even Gilbert Murray’s superb Euripides is 
free. In fact, the value of the poetic 
form in such work is, as a rule, inversely 
proportional to its literal faithfulness. The 
problem of combining form anéd faithfulness 
in a translation is, of course, insoluble, as 
every one with a sense for language must 
feel. But, so far as it has been solved, 
the medium of transference has been prose 
not verse. For prose, too, has “plastic 
form,” if that expression means anything. 
Witness the Homer of Butcher, Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers, in spite of Professor Wade’s 
vain regrets; witness, too, the “Greek An- 
thology” of J. W. Mackail. And it is strange 
that Mr. Storr, Cambridge man as he is, 
finds no imspiration in the classic example 
of Jebb. Finally, an American scholar with 
a longing for “plastic form” should not have 
forgotten the charming rhythmical prose of 
Professor Palmer’s “Odyssey” and “Anti- 
gone.” G. G. SEDGEWICK. 
Mass., December 14. 


too 


Cambridge, 


[We print this letter without endors- 
ing the specific criticism of Mr. Storr’s 
work or in any way prejudging a book 
upon which our reviewer must pro- 
nounce. But we do agree with the gen- 
eral protest against the use of verse 
translations in this edition. The num- 
ber of letters we have received on this 
and kindred questions shows a gratify- 
ing interest in Mr. Loeb’s magnanimous 
project.—Eb, NaTIion.] 





FANCY AND IMAGINATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As a complement to Mr. Edward 
Fulton's letter in the Nation of November 
28, it is perhaps worth while to point out 
that, long before James Beattie’s “Disser- 
tations Moral and Critical,” at one 
distinguished English critic did not always 
the terms imagination and fancy as 
synonyms. This was Glorious John. In 
the “Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival Ladies” 
(1664) Dryden wrote 
That benefit which I 
[rhyme], is, that it bounds and circum- 
scribes the fancy. For imagination in a 
poet is a faculty so wild and lawless, that 
like an high-ranging spaniel, it must have 
clogs tied to it, lest it outrun the judgment. 


least 


use 


consider most in it 


The distinction between the words is made 
clearer by the following passage from the 
preface to “Annus Mirabilis” (1666): 


The first happiness of the poet's imagina- 
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| 
tion is properly invention, or finding of the | ferent courses in Greek Epigraphy (1 in- 


thought; the second is fancy, or the varia- 
tion, driving [v. 1., deriving], or moulding of 
that thought, as the judgment represents it 
proper to the subject; the third is elocu- 


tion, or the art of clothing and adorning | 


that thought, so found and varied, in apt, 
significant, and sounding words; the quick- 
ness of the imagination is seen in the inven- 
tion, the fertility in the fancy, and the ac- 





curacy in the expression. B. S. M. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
THE HISTORY OF ART IN OUR COL- 
LEGES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the Nation for November 21 there 
was a very favorable notice of a monograph 
on “The Study of the History of Art in the 
Colleges and Universities of the United 
States,” E. Baldwin Smith. It is said 
that this is a of all academic 
courses in the of art offered in 
America, that it is a brief history of the 
subject, that only Harvard and Princeton 
offer reasonably full university facilities 
Since the prefatory note 
Marquand 
grateful 
information 
the pamphlet purports 
“choose the place they can carry 
on their advanced study,” it is only fair to 
state that the information in the pamphlet 


by 
register 
history 


for research, etc. 
by Professor 
Smith will 
if the 


states 
be set straight, 
defective, and since 
help students 


be to 
is 
to 
where 


is so extremely defective as to render it 
useless, and that the study of art in our 
colleges is far more extensive than this 
pamphlet shows. It would be idle to tabu- 


late all the omissions and errors, but, lest 
my criticism seem unfounded, I call atten- 
tion to a few omissions for classical ar- 
chology alone, which I recall from mem- 
ory or experience. The list could easily be 
greatly extended. 

No mention at all is made of the archzo- 
logical seminaries, which are the most im- 
portant organ of training in graduate and 
research work. Seminaries on Cretan An- 
tiquities, Numismatics, Vases, Sculpture, 
Roman Topography, etc., are held at Bryn 
Mawr. Every year at the Johns Hopkins 
University there seminary in Greek 
Archeology and another in Roman Arche- 
ology (the subject varying from 
year). Also at Brown, Chicago, California, 
and elsewhere there are archeological semi- 
naries. For Bryn Mawr no mention is made 
of the European fellowships or of courses 


is a 


year to 


on Greek and Roman Life, on Pompeian 
Life and Art, or of the Journal Club, which 
in some years we have also at Johns Hop- 
kins. For Columbia none of the many 
arch@wological courses given by Professors 
Egbert, Wheeler, Perry, Young, and others 


is noted. The same is true for Cornell and 
Pennsylvania, where the arch@ologists An- 
drews and Bates and their courses in an- 
cient art are not even tabulated As for 
Johns Hopkins, there is a professor of 
Greek Archwology and Epigraphy and a 
professor of Roman Archwology and Epi- 
graphy, whereas at most universities there 


(or assistant profes- 
called a professor of Classical 


is only one professor 
sor) for both, 
Archmology—so at California, Chicago, Yale, 
and Harvard. has professor 
of Greek Archwology Art. At 
Hopkins, in addition to the six courses men- 


Columbia a 


and Johns 


tioned in this pamphlet, there are courses 
on the Mycenman Age, Greek Sculpture 
Greek and Roman Architecture, three dif- 


clude these because, in the case of Dart- 
mouth, Pennsylvania, and Syracuse, they are 
included), Greek Private Life, Topography 
of Athens, Topography of Greek Sites, Stra- 
bo, and three 
courses in Roman Topography, three 
Roman Epigraphy, Greek and 

Painting, Private Life. Sem 
have been given on 
Problems in Greek Vase-Painting, on Greek 


Pausanias, Coins Gems 
in 
Roman 


Roman naries 


Problems in Pausanias 


Inscriptions, on Roman Inscriptions, and 
Numismatics; and other subjects will be 
taken up in future years. For the Uni 
versity of Chicago the courses in Fourth 
Century Greek Sculpture, an introductory 
course in Classical Archwology, courses on 


Greek Topography, and on Olympia, D. Iphi, 
and Athens, on Greek Vases, on 
Red-Figured Ware, Greek Life il- 
lustrated by the monuments, on Greek Epi- 
graphy, Roman Private Life, Roman 


raphy, omitted No 


on Gems, 


on as 


Topog- 


etc., are mention is 


;made of the fellowships and scholarships in 


that Mr. | 





Classical Archwology at Chicago, Johns Hop- 
kins, and elsewhere, although this pamphlet 
states that Princeton offers two fellowships 
in Art and Archwology. Many omissions 
occur in the courses tabulated for Brown, 


California, Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Yale, and others, and 
many mistakes occur even in the courses 
listed. 


A circular was sent to some four hundred 
institutions, many of which failed to answer 
But the circular calJed for information for 
the year 1912-13 only, and it was not stated 
that the information would bs 
in a pamphlet for those 
further study, which would naturally mean 
graduate students, and which certainly must 
mean those who contemplate study after 
1912-13. It is clear, then, that the pam- 
phlet will not be of much use to “those who 
further work in the History 
of Art,” enabling them to “choose the plac 


published 


who contemplate 


contemplate 


where they will carry on their advanced 
study.” It will not be of much use, be 
cause only for Princeton does it give the 
courses for the next few years. The pub 
lication of a single year’s schedule gives 
no adequate notion of the work at any uni 
versity, for most universities do not repeat 


or ought not to repeat the same courses in 
art every year, but have a cycle of courses 
extending three Mr 
Smith would have seen of 


over four 


this 


or years 


in the case 
had 
Register 
He could 
for othe r 


consult 


Johns Hopkins, for example, if he read 
carefully page 153 of 
which he had at his 
have procured the 
universities colleges 
ing 
years, 
art and 
Let 
drawn, 


our last 
disposal. 
information 
also 


and by 


their catalogues for several 


successive 


or by writing to the of 
ar< hwology 
the 


work 


professors 
themselves 


us hope pamphlet will be with 


and the 
scientific 


done over again in a 
Mr ith 


lé 


and accurate manner Sm 


curate, but he has not 


What 
a statement of the courses give 


has not only been ina: 


given us what is needed is 


is needed 


nin the pres 


ent and planned for the future, not only at 


Princeton, but at other universities, or a 
tabulation of courses given during the las 
five years, which are likely to be the cours: 
given during the next few years 
DavID M. RoORBIN 
Johns Hopkins University, November 30 


[With reluctance the Nation gives 
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space to the register of errata and ad 
denda, many of slight importance and 
all of the sort which by courtesy and 
good academic usage are generally ex- 
changed privately among colleagues 
That seminary courses are not register- 
ed specifically as such seems to us an 
imaginary grievance. 
ous graduate instruction is undertaken 
in America the seminary method is in 
use. Some universities, 
method, prefer not to use a pretentious 
name for small courses. Unquestion- 
ably, Mr. Smith’s pamphlet would have 
more useful if had included 
prospective courses. But the tabulation 
was made in: response to an emergency 
cal! from the International Congress of 
Art History. An apparently preferen 
tial treatment of Mr. Smith's own Uni 
versity, Princeton, is due the fact 
that Princeton, both in departmental 
and general circulars, presents 
whole art curriculum accessibly. In the 
cases of other universities who scatter 


Whenever 


seri 


while using th 


been he 


to 


her 


their art courses under other depart 
ments, some regrettable oversights oc- 
curred. Very few of these, however, 


seem to affect the general usefulness of 
the pamphlet. Intending graduate stu- 
dents know enough not to imagine that 
graduate courses are annually repeated. 
In short, the alleged defects are very 
rarely of a sort to mislead interested 
persons. Among the few really grave 
omissions one is obviously deeply to be 
regretted—that of the Arch#ological 
Seminary at Bryn Mawr, which is con- 


ducted by Professor Robinson.—Ep. Na- 
TION. ] 
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of the 
one-piece vol- 
ume of them 
which contain more than a single satis 


ard of 
reason of some one poem 


significant that so many 


sues of verse are 


There are only a few 


factory poem, many these are 
markable by 
no comparison 
this they 
the they 


in their poetic 


superior as to bear 


the 
littl 


For reason 


to 


others 
surface critic; 

so much 

occasional 


of them, 


are happy not 


character as in some mood 


st many 


or suggestion Indeed, 
like Mr. Muneger’s “Mood,” frankly ac- 
indebtedness to just 


knowledges their 


is sort of inspiration 


shall in,” I 


mimer come 
hath been of yore, 


flowery 


is it 


speak, its ‘chanted 
wonder shall be wed 
withheld before, 


it shall outpour 


its 
answers long 


light 


ven; 


flooding 


and lie 


stricken Darkness shall 


dusk the cricket sings, 
and th 
on dull 


vain vision 


in the 
es early waiting days 
ind hover wings, 
of the 
its old gaunt shadow 


iil, the known barren 


glean stays 


flings, 


Bane 


such verses are a veri 


ce; it is as impossible 


their way 


to them as to re 
sion which gave them birth 
Mr “Poe,” a 


t would 


the writer repeat 


the occ 


Greer 8 


of 


be a mere pas 


a palpable artifice 


dnight, misty-moondéd, 


oft n unwiet 
ely tunéd 


elodiat 


p, ter 
uurnful m 
4 


the 
hath 


tresse 
kist 


mtrings are 


n Death 


ithly eweet!—the music, 
h lips of doom, 
of 


i haunted doom 


note veaper, 


young phantoms whisper 


echoes 


the 


ne cadence fle d, 


eilrd 
ned to sigh forever, 
llencéd 
and breathless 
dead 
perhaps it is in the 
like success apart from abso 


Iter spent 
self be 


1 Death 


But sonnet that 


anything 


lute genius or sustained training is rar- 
est. And yet it is poasible to pick out 
occasional sonnets of a very fair order 
of merit, due apparently to some mo- 
mentary and impermanent exaltation of 

The following, entitled “After 
Life,” Miss Robinson, an 


instance: 


feeling 


Long by is 


After long life if I should be bereft 

Of this Earth's passion and its endless pain, 
And then, if I could live my life 
As one Death forgotten and Youth left, 


I wonder 


again 
by 
long with all the deft 

unshackled brain 
Would I 
mortal 


would I 
Desires of my own free, 


To enter Life’s arena? gain 


No more ‘twixt hope and anguish 
cleft 

\ mbodied 

A swift 

Of Life's 


tence 


of soul and 


the 


dise view sense, 
mystery 


the 


solution of 


great pageant, and poor pre- 


Heaven's high-handed Inconsistency? 
still kneel unto God, 
to the 


of 
So visioned, 


Or Yield obeisance 


would I 


soulless sod? 


Nor the one to Death 
and the other to the Emperor Julian, by 


Mr. Goldsborough and Miss Palmer, un- 


are these two, 


worthy of consideration: 


Not God himself can kill, 
life are 


There is no death. 
He <¢ but 
one 
And this is fate 
And with what dubious baleful draughts to 
fill 
The goblet 
Of time veers otherwhither, 

Illumes the path of races yet unrun 
By souls abandoning pale forms grown still! 
Hence, for death, I know I 


pray 


an change Hunger and 


to be and be undone, 


the rill 
and what sun 


of our being, ere 


when I pray 


For what no fate can give—for what the 


years 
Know not—nor which the swayed eternal 
spheres 
Meet upon any paths of night or day. 
Abidest 
rhen 


hast 


beyond the scope of God? 


Death, thou ne'er 


thou 


seek me by ways 


trod 


In student's garb, a lithe accomplished lad 


Unfriended—yet self-centred and calm- 
browed 

He dwelt, amid the disputations loud 

Of an imperial 

Pledged to no cause, for that his fears for- 
bade 

\ scholar 

More, of 


proud 


court gone schism-mad, 


to vowed— 


of 


learning 
birthright, 


of all 


than 


first 
ideals his 
Devout, heroic, like Galahad 

The boldest legions follow where he leads 
Down that long River servile to his oar: 
He lifts his faith above the clash of creeds; 
And the grim game of 


chaste 


stakes his fate on 
War 

Dead: while upon his life an era hung; 

Perishing his too rash; so 


with gods 


young 


Mr. Drinkwater, too, while invariably 
writing with and practice, 
seems at intervals, it must be confessed, 
very much superior himself. His | 
manner is never sombre; he has a way | 
of touching a grave subject with reas-| 
suring lightness. But at times his se- 


riousness, without becoming 


neatness 


to 


heavy, | 


}second volume. 
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deepens—-with great advantage to his 
style, as in the verses which he calls “An 
Epilogue for a Masque”: 


A little while they lived again, and lo! 
Back to the quiet night the shadows go, 

And the great folds of silence once again 
Are over fools and kings and fighting-men. 


A little while they went with stumbling feet, 

With spears of hate, and love all flowery 
sweet, . 

With wondering hearts and bright adven- 
turous wills, 

And now their dust is on a thousand hills. 


We dream of them, as men unborn shall 


dream 
Of us little the 
Before we too go out beyond the day, 
And are as much a memory as they. 


who strive a with stream, 


Death, coming, shall not seem a 
thing 

Of any fear, nor terrible his wing. 

We too shall be a tale on earth, and time 


Our pilgrimage shall shape into a rhyme. 
Even Mr. Alexander, who moves 
through a wide range of mood to a 
variety of measures, is hardly master of 
them all. He has his distinctively bet- 
ter moments, which seem to coincide 
with an unusual gravity of feeling: 


And 


80 


Oh, Face Divinely Human, grave and tender, 

Deep-lined whereon I trace 

Sad thoughts, that mar the 
splendour 

We might not dare to face; 


else ineffable 


Lord, Lord, I see the beauty of Thy Being, 
And of Thy Words that shine 

Star-like across dim ages; but the seeing 
May never make me Thine. 


The solemn, sacred service of Thy Preach- 
ing 
Lies patent to mine eyes. 
Yet what my might 
Teaching 
Pagan heart denies. 


soul gather of Thy 


My 


Still must I hear in western woodlands ring- 
ing 
The Syrinx pipes of Pan; 
Striking old chords of recollection, bringing 


My vales Arcadian. 


must some Pagan Almond Flower of 
beauty 

To which my heart shall cling 
Bloom from the barren Aaron's rod of duty 

In perfect blossoming. 

On the whole it cannot fail to 
strike the reader of current verse that 
there is something a little fortuitous, a 
little factitious in much of the poetry 
that gets itself published nowadays. No 
wonder that so few writers produce a 
Even Mr. Viereck has 
threatened to leave the muse for the 
ticker. Apparently poetry is ceasing to 
be a vocation. And yet even as a diver- 
sion it is hardly to be flouted if it con- 


Still 


|tinue to produce such admirable vers 


d’occasion as Mr. Garrod's—for instance, 
his lines to J. L. S.: 


To you at least these barren rhymes 
Will speak of all they do not say, 

And bring from unforgotten times 
The things that cannot pass away :— 
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The Devon places and their breath, 
The open moor’s untrammelled room, 
The gold gorse shot with silver heath, 
The peat-stream and the quiet coombe, 


The bridge that carried once the cars— 
Or so we deemed—of Celtic kings 
Pursuing unremembered wars 
And dreaming of immortal things; 


It may be as they went their way 
They paused to see the sunset stir 
With purple of the dying day 
The green and gray of Bellever; 


Or, if those old unfeeling kings 
Passed all that glory coldly by 

And in their proud imaginings 
Went to do battle and to die:— 


Their brows at least the moorland wind 
Washed; and their blood divinely beat; 

And all that never touched the mind 
Gave lightness to their faring feet. 


I, dreaming in the dreaming hill, 
I, singing to the singing stream, 
Woo vainly all they felt, and still 
Miss—or I cannot hold—the gleam. 


There is some encouragement, 
for a continued belief in the genuine- 
ness of the poet's calling in the per- 
sistency of a few poets. Among others 
there is Mr. Sutherland, who continues 
his “Idylls of Greece’ without apparent 
fatigue or discouragement. It is the 
tale of “Idas and Marpessa” that he 
handles this time. And while quotation 
is difficult in the nature of the case, the 
following description may serve to give 
some idea of his treatment: 


And now the heights were silent. Cloud on 
cloud, 

With fleecy shoulders leaning each to each, 

Took for the night their stations, while the 
winds 

Remain’d without and roam’d, disconsolate, 

The starry highways. One splendid one 

The gods lay down to wait Aurora’s call 

To see the dayburst, note with ecstasy 

The modest flower’s unfolding, and delight 

In that first note with which the happy bird 

Heralds the day and all its promises. 

Austerely silent, at the feet of Zeus 

They fell asleep, or gazed through half- 
closed eyes 

Upon the face that tower’d over them. 

And once again, like huge brooding 
birds, 

The watchers of the tragedies of men 

Lay couch’d amid the cloud-mass stillily; 

Prepared to dream of flights against the 
sun, 

Enormous circlings to the pleasant earth 

Or swift descents through endless gulfs of 
space. 


by 


and 


For some reason or other the tale or 
story in verse appears to be coming into 


vogue again. Though it is impossible to | 


extract from them, two volumes of this 
kind, one by Mr. Masefield and one by 
Mr. Gibson, are unusual enough to re 
quire notice. 


too, | 


| subsequently, 
ito the extent of $100,000, 


While the latter is anec- | 


| vulgarized. Still the inspiration is suf- 


ficiently remarkable. 

Among recent collections the poems 
of the late Mrs. H. B. Marriott Watson 
is the most considerable. The greater 
number of the pieces have been publish- 
ed already; but a new series, “The Lamp 
and the Lute,” which was to have ap- 
peared separately in the spring, is also 
included. It is from this addition that 
the following lines, entitled “Thalassa” 
and inscribed with the name of Walter 
Raleigh, are quoted: 


| By lonely outland coasts and strange isles 
set 

Where vast green waters surge 
winds blow, 

They say that sea-whelmed souls go sailing 

yet, 

|On swift white wings the drowned folk come 


and great 


and go. 


So would I fare—O Thou who didst decree 
|The sea-mew’'s soul in this of 
mine, 

| Bidding my very sense and spirit to be 

| Deep tinctured with the sea-breeze and the 
brine. 


poor earth 


it not fall that when the last 
fails, 

|The doors be opened and the long lease run, 
|My ghost may go perchance on silver salis 
To wander ‘twixt the sea-foam and the sun? 


| Shall 


light 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Financier. By Theodore Dreiser. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
Turgenieff dismissed a pair who. pros- 

| pered on the fruits of iniquity with this 
observation: “Everything in the world, 

both good and bad, is bestowed upon a 

man, not in accordance with his merits, 

but as the result of some unknown but 
logical laws which I will not even take 
upon myself to indicate, although it 
sometimes seems to me that I dimly dis- 
cern them.” These laws Mr. Dreiser is 
prepared to declare unto us. Scanning 
the phenomena of success afforded by 
our national life, he selects typical 
career to illustrate their workings—a 
perfect specimen of the American finan- 

cier whom he represents as having liv- 

ed in the Philadelphia of two genera- 

tions ago. 

Briefly to summarize the achievements 
of thirty-odd years, this genius of 
finance made a fortune in local specu- 
lation; saw it wiped out in the collapse 
of the market caused by the Chicago 
fire, and his share in the time-honored 
traffic in city funds thereby brought to 
light; paid the penalty of this exposure 
by a year in prison; and, a few months 
having recouped himself 
carried his 
new-made fortune West. From the time 
when young Cowperwood took his first 


a 


dotal and sketchy, they are both of them | object-lesson from an aquarium trag- 


singularly reminiscent of Crabbe in sub- | edy, watching an unwilling squid ap-| 
ject and manner—though to be sure it | propriated bit by bit by a relentless lob-| 


is Crabbe modernized and even a little | 


ster, to the day when in the fulness of | 








HSO 


his powers he migrates from his native 
habitat to a freer fleld of development, 
the study leaves little to be desired from 
a biological standpoint. 

To our thinking, Mr. 
and away the ablest at 
work in the American fleld. True, much 
that is fine slips through his net. But 
that in itself is no cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. Other novelists who have had any- 
thing like his power of analysis have 
been uniformly predisposed to confine 
themselves to what is choicest and most 
attenuated in our national life. We re- 
joice that Mr. Dreiser is not too dainty 
in his selection, especially since his 
grasp upon what he has apprehended is 
so stout. The collection of types in this 
case is remarkable, both for its repre- 
sentative completeness and for the con- 
sistent individuality of each character. 
Still more remarkable is the singleness 
of intention with which they are ana- 
lyzed, and as it were, comparatively es- 
timated. Who is fittest to survive amid 
the forces of man's own creating? The 
answer is, for this milieu as for the 
jungle, he who is most vigorous, most 
acute, and most intelligently selfish— 
in a word, Cowperwood. He is the stan- 
dard. Other characters are measured 
thereby and their fates justified. Small 
pity is wasted on those who fall by their 
deficiencies, as Stener, the flabby-minded 
city who paid the natural 
price of being other men’s tool, and the 
of 
whom Cowperwood quietly rids himself. 
Whatever sympathy Mr. Dreiser permits 
himself is expended on those who fail 
by the superabundance of their endow- 
ment—a superfluous capacity for other 
motives than self-interest. The reader's 
cordial partiality is enlisted for Butler, 
the old Irish contractor and politician, 
whose daughter becomes Cowperwood's 
young mistress. He is vulnerable in 
his large, fatherly heart, and the re- 
taliation which his strength renders so 
disastrous to Cowperwood is still more 
fatal to himself. Aileen herself, though 
leave her in the ascendency of her 
legally 
wife, shows doubly 
the 
ity of her taste and the uncontrollable 


Dreiser far 


humanologist 


is 


treasurer, 


temperamentally unresponsive wife 


we 


youth established as Cowper- 


wood's marked for 


later discard by ineradicable crud 
force of her affections. 

It is in his erposé of character and re- 
lationships and his constructive feeling 
human drama that Mr 
distinguished. His literary 
tions are many and glaring. He only 
speaks right interminably, diffuse- 
ly, redundantly, with no stylistic guide 
beyond a warm feeling for 
phrase. His attempts identify 
story with a definite period in the past 
are strangely intermittent. 

Fven more exasperating are his ram- 
L.. ug incursions into the fleld of ethical 
speculation. The ease with which he 
walks through the things he does not 
see is certainly extraordinary. But he is 


for Dreiser is 


imperfec 


on 


an apt 


to his 


29O 


ut for exercise—nothing so 

rn as pioneering. Those who accom- 
willingly soonest 
back in 
1 to point they started from. 

best the 

essays in unconventional morality 

he in 
Sister ( 
rhe 
mei 


hols 


him most will 


eive that they are coming 


the 
discernment, 


of our 


already accomplished 


“Jennie Gerhardt,” and 


has 
arrie, 
not yielded one 
to him 
Obviously, until 
his own convictions he 
an do little to inform our understand 


and wrong. 


Financier,” have 
usion that 


hearted defence 


seems worth a 


have clarified, 


ing of right 
fest of a Bad Job. By Norman Dun- 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 


We are wont to pride ourselves on the 


fact that sentiment does not play its 


‘The Nation 


boy has bequeathed Old Tom his gospel, 


“to make the best of a bad job”; and he 
buckles to the job of living again for 
the boy’s sake. Thcreafter no misfor- 
tune shakes him. He is presently cast 
away on the ice and becomes snow-blind. 
A “short allowance” of sight is restor- 
ed to him, but it is chiefly by his culti- 
vation of other faculties that he contin- 
ues to captain his fishing vessel, caps 
his career with an amazing performance 
of pluck and skill, and fulfils his ambi- 
tion to leave a tale to prove the truth 
of his gospel, “a tale t’ be told in the 
forecastles o' the Labrador craft 0’ 
windy nights in harbour.” 


ther, and as epitaph his favorite motto: 
“My friend is Laughter from Get-Along- 
Somehow, an’ my best bedfellow is call- 


old bold part in our literature. Even half! ed Grit.” 


American 
with sensibility. 
and drooped their 
fainted their way through 
at least; bachelors still 
reveries; and the wide, 
was a place of warm and 
Now- 
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dom of sentimentalists 


Vr. Duncan is one of the writers who 
ight to be approached in this mood, if 
itis of sensibility 
The rom Tulk of the present story, 
the Skipper Tumm, who tells it, and his 
random audience of Labrador fishermen 
to it, all dwell 
of ardent and trem 
which the traveller 
eyes and ears of a child 
it is te Old 
rulk life 
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enter 
rom has known an ordinary 
great sorrow comes in the loss 
young grandson. The boy is a 
and a consumptive. His death 
led up to by Inches, and 
is left unextracted 
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final 
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York: The 


Mrs. 
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The Rich 
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Macmillan 


Like 


monette to inculate 


artfully designed 
sentiment in the women to 
whom it is addressed. The preacher 
has the secret of making common-sense 
palatable—if anything, palatable, 
like the medicinal compound of which 
it is vaunted “children cry for it.” 

It is very pleasant to read how Santa 
Paloma, Cal., improved under the win- 
sume example and wise precepts of this 
Santa Pa- 


wholesome 


too 


nice young widowed heroine 
has perfectly the air of the 
California town, its “best set” 
its follies and its friendli- 
meet 


loma sO 
modern 
is so like, in 
ness, the young married folk 
in other small towns, and each step of 
the betterment is accomplished before 
our eyes with such a cheerful wealth of 
lifelike circumstance. It pleasant 
also to behold a deserving hero prompt- 
ly delivered out of many difficulties by 
a brisk feminine hand. It is only after 
have seen Santa Paloma well on 
the way the millennium, and our 
hard-working, happy pair safe on the 
road to matrimony, that we begin to re- 
member that the course of true reform 
seldom runs so smoothly, and that it 
was all so pleasant precisely because it 


we 


is 


we 


to 


wes too good to be true. 


BYZANTIUM. 


Eastern Roman Em- 
From the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I (a. p, 802-867). 
By J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of 
Modern History and Fellow of King’s 
College, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4 
Twenty-three years ago Mr. J. B. 
Bury, a recent graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, attracted favorable notice 
of the historical scholars of the world 


4 History of the 


pire, 


So Old Tom | 
Tulk passes, leaving as legacy the trick | 
of steering by the echoes in foggy wea- | 


Kathleen | 


“Mother,” this is a pretty ser-| 


95, N 
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by a remarkable work in two volumes 
on the Later Roman Empire. The epoch 
included in this youthful attempt ex- 
tended from the division of the realm 
of Theodosius the Great between his two 
weakling sons, Arcadius and Honorius, 
to the crowning of Charlemagne in the 
reign of Queen Irene (800 a. v.). It was 
treated in a leisurely narrative without 
much distinction of style or weight of 
reflection, but with abundance of know- 
ledge and unusual breadth of vision. 
Clearly the young historian had gone 
to school to Freeman. | 

The promise of this striking begin- 
ning has been richly fulfilled in the 
past two decades. Professor Bury has 
now to his credit the standard brief 
history of Grecce in the English lan- 
guage and the only authoritative life 
|of Saint Patrick. His edition of Gib- 
bon rightly takes precedence of all 
others, and the new “Cambridge Medi- 
eval History” is being executed accord- 
ing to his plan. He has edited texts of 
the Nemean and Isthmian Odes of Pin- 
dar, published Harvard lectures on “The 
Ancient Greek Historians,” and contrib- 
uted many articles to the scientific jour- 
nals. 

His latest volume is in a way a con- 
tinuation of his youthful venture. It 
deals, however, not with two centuries 
but with two generations only—the 
fateful sixty-five years of the so-called 
Amorian dynasty. The increase of the 
author's experience, power of judgment, 
and critical faculty, moreover, makes it 
really an independent work. It is, in 
our opinion, the most finished book 
which Professor Bury has yet written, 
and is perhaps the most important 
work on Byzantine history which has 
thus far appeared in the English lan- 
guage. 

The author’s theme and attitude are 
defined by himself near the beginning of 
his last chapter: 

The Amorian age [he says] 
regarded as an inglorious interval between 
the rule of the Isaurians, who renovated 
the strength of the Empire, and the bril- 
| Hant expansion under Basil I and his suc- 
cessors. The losses of Crete and Sicily 
have been taken as a proof of decline; the 
character and the régime of Theophilus 
lhave been viewed with antipathy or con- 
tempt; and the worthlessness of Michael 
I1l has prejudiced posterity against the 
generation which tolerated such a sovran. 
'This unfavorable opinion is not confined 
‘to the learned slaves of the Papacy, who 
fare unable to regard with impartial eyes 
|the age of Theophilus the enemy of icous, 
jand of Photius the enemy of the Pope. 
| The deepest cause of the prevalent view 
|has been the deliberate and malignant de- 
}traction with which the sovrans and servile 
|chroniclers of the Basilian period pursued 
| the memory and blackened the repute of the 
|Amorian administration; for modern his- 
|}torlans have not emancipated themselves 
|completely from the bias of those preju- 
diced sources. 


is apt to be 
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In the foregoing pages we have seen that, 
while even detraction not ventured 
the Amorian of exceptional 
rigor in taxing their subjects, the Empire 
was wealthy and prosperous. We have seen 
that it maintained itself, with alternations 
defeat and victory, but without losing 
ground, against the Caliphate, that 
preserved the Bulgarian frontier, 
that the reduction the Slavs in 
was completed. Oversea dominions 
were lost, but against this we have to set 
the fact that the Amorian monarchs, by 
taking in hand the reconstruction of the 
naval establishment, which the Isaurians 
had neglected, prepared the way for the 
successes of Basil I in Italy. We have 
still to see what services they rendered to 
art, education, and learning. In _ these 
spheres we shall find a new pulse of move- 
ment, endeavor, revival, distinguishing the 
ninth century from the two hundred years 
which preceded it. We may, indeed, 
that our period established the most fully 
aeveloped and most pardonable self-com- 
placent phase of Byzantinism. 


has to 


accuse rulers 


of 
peace 
was 
and 
Greece 


on 


of 


The book opens with a detailed ac- 
count of domestic policy and events. 
The narrative is styleless in the best 
sense. Truth is never sacrificed to an 
epigram nor precision to rhetorical ef- 
fect. Artless the story certainly is not. 
Professor Bury has steeped himself in 
the Greek, Arabic, and Syrian sources. 
He views them critically, of course, and 
confronts them not only with one an- 
where that is possible, but also 
with the archeological and epigraphic- 


other 


al records, which under his skilful man- | 


agement are a formidable adversary of 
falsehood. At the same time, however, 
by a careful use of stories, anecdotes, 
and culled from histories, 
chronicles, pamphlets, and hagiogra- 
phies, he contrives to surround his act- 
ors and incidents with the atmosphere 
of medieval Constantinople, an atmo- 
sphere of intrigue, piety, superstition, 
luxury, elegance, prurience, tolerance 
and intolerance, reverence for the sanc- 
tity of human life and atrocious cruelty 
—the strange blend of opposites which 
carries ninth-century Byzantium so far 
away from our modern experience. 

Before proceeding to deal with foreign 
policy and events, Professor Bury in- 
terpolates two chapters, one, entitled 
Ignatius and Photius, in which the great 
ecclesiastical controversy of the age is 
formulated and interpreted with such 
force and clarity that it appears no 
longer trivial but almost worthy of its 
intense contemporary interest, and an- 
other on Byzantine finance and govern- 
ment which is at least a partial illu- 
mination of a very dark place. After the 
foreign reiations have been considered 
in five chapters, the narrative ends with 
an effective characterization of art, edu- 
cation, and learning in the Amorian 
period. 

The five chapters on foreign affairs 
cannot fail to command the attention of 
historians at large. For what student) 


legends, 


say | 


The Nation 


‘of history can afford to ignore a work 
in which the foundings of Venice, Bagh- 
dad, Kiev, Itil, and Pliska are described 
with the aid of new or 
terials? In part 
Professor Bury deals, not with an ob- 
scure epoch of Byzantine history, but 
with the history of the world from the 
Byzantine point of view. The political 
map of Europe from the Ural Moun- 
tains to the Baltic Sea ceases to be a 
bare patch and becomes animated with 
Patzinaks, Khazars, Magyars, Bulgar- 
ians, Russians, Servians, and other Slav- 
ic, Finnish, and Turkish peoples whose 
institutions are sketched and whose 
movements are interpreted with refer- 
ence to Byzantine projects and impulses 
Here Professor Bury’s knowledge of the 
Semitic and Slavic languages has 
abled him to use stores of information 
|\hitherto beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary English and American student of 
history 

The reader who demands that history 
shall give him the thrills which he gets 
from the novel may not relish even the 
first part of this “History of the East- 
ern Roman Empire’; but to the man 
who cares for the niceties of historical 
research and composition the book will 
give a rare pleasure. The specialist 
may find errors of omission and com- 
mission. Where the field broad 
they are unavoidable. But he is bound 
to envy the author his amazing control 
of the modern literature of the subject. 
What the general reader will miss most 
—intimate and truthful 
tion of the chief men of affairs, and com 
prehensive description of the social and 
economic foundations of the state—Pro 
fessor Bury denies that it possible 
for any one to give him. He may 
right, but surmise that a Theodore 
Mommsen an Eduard Meyer would 
have made the attempt. 
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The Autobiography of an Individualist. 
By James O. Fagan. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 


A reader unfamiliar with Mr. Fagan's 
earlier books might well be puzzled to 
understand how a man passing an ob- 
scure and uneventful existence in a rail- 
switch tower at West Cambridge, 
Mass., should expect the American pub- 
lic to have any interest in his life. But 
many will recall the impression creat- 
ed by “Confessions of a Railroad Signal- 
man” and “Labor and the Railroads,” 
and will not have forgotten the clear 
vision and the courage with which the 
weaknesses in the railway labor situa- 
tion were exposed. Whether or not one 
is in agreement with Mr. Fagan’'s views, 
and a considerable number of close stu- 
dents of the problem are not, one must 
recognize his sincere and earnest pur- 
pose. That same spirit dominates his 


way 


autobiography; his gospel of individual- 





oY1 


ism as applied to railways his sole 


it 


iS 


thought; explains his 
book. 
His life in Scotland, Amer 


ica, and in South Africa was not event 


and justifies 


in South 


ful enough to be of any general inte 
est, and has its signiffeance only in the 
fact that in the author's belief 
of that period profoundly affected 
thinking and influenced the develop 
ment of his philosophy. That philosophy 
applied to the railway industry is sim 
ply a plea for the restoration of the free- 


incidents 
his 


dom of the individual—freedom from 
the red tape of officialdom, and from 
the tyranny of the labor union—and for 


a closer and more personal relation 
between the directing force of the rail- 
way and its employees. 

Of particular interest is the portray- 
New England railways in the 
eighties, which describes a situation in 
akin that which the 
author wishes to see restored. He as- 


serts, for example, that “with the same 


al of 


some respects to 


consecration to duty to-day as then, the 
modern accident problem would lose its 
significance.” 

One is involuntarily attracted to this 
While 
working as night operator at East Deer- 
field at eight dollars a week, he receiv- 
ed the offer occasionally of an increase 


quiet man, unique in these days. 


in salary. “I told the authorities,” he 
says, “not to bother about it, and they 
did not.” He accepted a shift at the 
West Cambridge interlocking tower be 
cause it reduced his hours of duty from 
twelve to eight, brought him near the 


libraries, lectures, and churches of Bos- 
ton, and gave him 
ro the study of social and industrial pro- 
’ After referring to “progressive 
people” who recognize no condition as 
forever 


more time to devote 


] . 
ems, 


sound in which one is not on 


jump towards something better, he 


tie 


sums up his attitude towards life with 


the following delightful comment: 
“Such people have little appreciation 
for conditions and individuals in this 


world that wisely slow up or stand still 
for inspirational purposes.” 
of who have times 
marvelled at the attractiveness of style 


displayed by one whose pursuits have 


Those us many 


not led him along Literary paths can 
now have our curiosity satisfied At 
East Deerfield he carried an English 


dictionary in his pocket, which he con- 
sulted on his walks. He read the book 
through three or four times, and rein- 
vestigated many of the words in larger 
dictionaries. At West Cambridge in 
the signal tower he devoted his spare 
time to the construction of sentences, 
and when he launched into narrative 
he rewrote his first story at least one 
hundred times. A thorough drilling in 
Latin and Greek in his youth came to 
his aid. He says, “As a simple practl- 
cal equipment for life’s journey, what 
may be called my classical foundation 
seems to me now to be worth all the 
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other features of school education 
put together. 

Unfortunately, he is not infallible. Af- 
ter enjoying the pleasures of good Eng- 
lish until the work is nearly ended, the 
reader suffers a painful shock when he 
comes upon thist “Out of a caldron of 
industrial and political interests and 
factions on the railroad, he must pluck 
by hook or by crook, in some way, the 


flower of satisfactory service.” 


my 


Myths and Legends of Japan. By F. 
Hadland Davis. With thirty-two full- 
page illustrations by Evelyn Paul. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$3.50 net. 


Like other recent writers on 
Japan, the author confesses his prime 
indebtedness to Lafcadio Hearn, “who 
first revealed to me the Land of the 
Gods.” It is not therefore surprising 
to find that there is more of impression- 
ism than of scholarly finish in his han- 
dling of Japanese matters. Yet he 
starts out in his preface with a long 
list of authorities from Prof. Basil Hall 
and Dr. W. G. Aston to 

Arthur Lloyd. Hearn’s 
to copy his weaknesses 
rather than his virtues, and to distort 
in a blundering way the country they 
profess to elucidate. 

Certainly no critic would have object- 
ed more strenuously to statements made 

book than the late Dr. Aston, 
Mr. Davis is so fond of quoting. 
“Shinto taught her [Japan] to 
mighty dead; the 
very of Shintoism [is] associat- 
ed with ancestor worship,” declares Mr. 
Davis in his Introduction, at pages xii 
and xvi, without any discussion or apol- 

Bu this is not very courteous to 
Asto, “Shinto, the Way of the 
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A consultation of the authori 
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a work 


naturally go far whole 


treatment; what 
happens 
in the preface 
author's lack of anything but a super 
ficial with tteir works. 
The list is supplemented by an impos- 
ing bibliography at the close, extending 
to five pages. But why are Murdoch 
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trivial writers of mcre recent date find 
Murdoch's “History of Japan,” 
published two years ago, is a pro- 
found and thorough study, to which 
writers like Professor Chamberlain are 
very willing to acknowledge their in- 
debtedness. Dr. G. W. Knox, who died 
but a few months ago, gives in “The De- 
velopment of Religion in Japan” a mas- 
terly treatment of the very subjects that 
Dr. Davis blunders over. 

In the Bibliography are found the 
names of Batchelor and B. H. Chamber- 
lain, with Ainu treatises attached to 
them. Mr. Davis wouid have found in 
these treatises a discussion’ of the 
strange fact that Yoshitsune, to whose 
feats he devotes half-a-dozen pages, is 
to this day revered as a hero among the 
aborigines of Northern Japan. It is, 
indeed, the most interesting fact in 
Ainu mythology; yet Mr. Davis is si- 
lent about it, while devoting considera- 
ble space to Japanese gardens, which 
are not associated with Japanese myth 
or legend. Many of the stories which 
he gives, as, for instance, “The Burn- 
ing of the Three Dwarf Trees,” are 
real tales dealing with personages 
of interest to students of constitutional 
history. Moreover, this tale is not well 
told. The leading character, Tokiyori, 
was a capable Kamakura shikken, or 
belonging to the noble Hojo 
family. The province he visited was not 
“Kodzuki,” but Kodzuke, and he was 
not a “royal wanderer.” The samurai 
Sano’s second name was certainly not 
“Genzalmon.” 

Yet in many respects this handsome 
volume, with its attractive illustrations 

Japanesque rather than Japanese— 
deserves commendation; and its de- 
fects may not be present to the ordinary 
reader, who may be led by it into a 
fairy world. But it invites awkward 
comparison with a masterpiece like 
“The Tales of Old Japan,” which covers 
much the same ground, but was written 
by an author who «new his, material 
perfectly, and whose English is impecca- 
ble. 


a place? 


Notes 


Mr. T. M. Healy’s “Stolen Waters: a 
Page from the Conquest of Ulster,” which 
Longmans have in preparation, is based on 
unpublished manuscripts, state papers, etc., 
dealing with the title to two great fisheries 
in northern Ireland. 


Markham's “The 
is announced 


Conquest 
E. P 


Sir Clements 
of New 


Dutton 


Grenada” by 


issuing the following 
“The Concept of Sin,’ 
by F. R. Tennant; “The Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Romans,” 
introduction and notes by R. St. 


Putnams are 


books 


The 
Cambridge 


edited with) 
John | letter to Greeley and the Gettysburg Ad- 


- 
edited with introduction and notes by Mon- 


tague Rhodes James, and “Light on the 
Gospel from an Ancient Poet,” by Edwin 
A. Abbott. 


The Hawthorne Memorial Association has 
been incorporated for the purpose, in the 
words of its charter, “of the erection or 
establishment and maintenance of a memo- 
vial to Nathaniel Hawthorne in the city of 
Salem, Mass.” In Salem, on Union Street, 
is the house in which Hawthorne was born. 
Opn Derby Street is the old Custom House, 
in which he acted as surveyor. On Mall 
Street, off the Common, is the house in 
which he wrote “The Scarlet Letter,” etc. 


| The city has quite enough associations with 


him to warrant a general interest in the 
memorial which is proposed. The Associa- 
tion has selected as its artists Bela L. 
Pratt, sculptor, and R. Clipston Sturgis, 
architect. The expense of the memorial is 
not to exceed $50,000. Those interested may 
get full information from Harlan P. Kelsey, 
secretary, Salem, Mass., and contributions 
should be made out to the Hawthorne Me- 
morial Association, addressed to Mr. Kel- 
sey. 


We read in the Cambridge Review: 


After quite a little flutter of verse-loving 
fly-sheets, the changes in the Classical Tri- 
pos were carried in the Senate on Satur- 
day by 55 to 44; and in 1915 and thereafter 
candidates will not necessarily lose any- 
thing if they do not offer Greek or Latin 
verse. 

The economic evolution of Lorraine is the 
subject of most general interest treated in 
the Annales de Géographie for November. 
The industrial conditions at the time of 
the Franco-Prussian war are compared with 
those of the present day, showing a re- 
markable progress in these forty-two years, 
“through persevering work and methodic 
organization.” On the other hand, in an 
article on Spanish emigration it is shown 
that “almost the whole of Spain is being 
drained of its peasantry, a grave economic 
condition [malaise] due largely to bad land 
ownership, heavy taxes, and the irregular 
climate.” The other contents are geologic 
studies of the North Atlantic and English 
Channel sea-bottom, and the structure of 
the Titteri, one of the ranges of the Atlas 
Mountains. 


The frontier region of Turkey and Servia 
sketched by Major O. Kreutzbruck v. 
Lilienfels in the military department of 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen for November. 
The four principal routes which invading 
armies would take are described in detail, 
and there is an admirable map, in which is 
shown the location of the various fortifica- 
Among the other subjects treated 
is the temperature of the earth in its re- 
lation to the development of vegetation. 


is 


tions. 


In our recent notice of Miss Helen Nico- 
lay’s “Personal Traits of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” reference was made to her opinion 
that not more than a hundred of the sto- 
ries attributed to Lincoln were probably 
genuine. Mr. Anthony Gross, in “Lin- 
coln’s Own Stories” (Harper), has brought 
together about three times that number. 
While the collection includes anecdotes 
about Lincoln, as well as stories by him, 
and while such inclusions as the Union 


Parry; “The Second Epistle General of | dress are foreign to either category, the 


Peter and the General 


Epistle of Jude,”| reader who likes to begin anywhere and 
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stop at any time will probably find the 
volume both entertaining and instructive. 

“Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of the Panama 
Canal” (Lippincott) consist of a series of 
lithographs made by Mr. Pennell in the 
early months of this year, together with 
paragraphs of explanatory text. The spirit 
of the work is aptly conveyed sen- 
tence or two from the paragraph accom- 
yanying the picture of The Guard Gate, 
Gatun: 

The scale, the immensity of the whole 
may be judged by the size of the engines 
and figures. 1 have never seen such a mag- 
nificent arrangement of line, light, and 
mass, and yet those were the last things the 
engineers thought ef. But great work 
great art, and always was and will be. This 
is the Wonder of Work. 


by a 


is 


Mr. Pennell’s bock is indeed an extraordi- 
nary record of this Wonder of Work, much 
of which will ealed when 
is completed and filled with 


be com the canal 


water. 


Grace G. Montgomery has adopted a novel 
and very practical method, that of ques- 
tion and answer, in her “Auction Bridge in 
Ten Lessons” (Scribner). The salient fea- 
tures in her directions for playing the 
game do not differ materially from those 
given in other handbooks on the _ subject, 
and the chief value of the present volume 
is in its compression and convenient size, 
and in its clear arrangement. It should 
be of considerable both to be- 
ginners and to players of moderate skill 
who wish to improve their game. 


assistance, 


Jeannette Marks has herself felt the spell 
of Wales, and endeavors in “Gallant Little 
Wales” (Houghton) to communicate her 
emotions to others. This little volume is 
conscientiously written, and in parts 
structive, yet somehow it seems to 
just the impression which the author evi- 
dently wished to convey. There are many 
irritating repetitions and some anecdotes of 
personal experiences which, however thrill- 
ing to the subject of them, fail to intrigue 
the general reader, and there is a chapter 
devoted to Dr. tour of North 
Wales which is rather perfunctory and quite 
unprofitable. On the other hand, the au- 
thor is able to reflect a little of the spirit 
which animates the Eisteddfod, and in the 
chapter on Hill Top Churches she skirts a 
field which might repay fuller exploration. 
Perhaps it is the inevitable comparison with 
the absorbing Borrow, perhaps the recollec- 
tion of treasured emotions of one’s own, 
evoked by adventures in this romantic cor- 
ner of Britain: whatever it be, the present 
volume somehow fails to set the pulse of 
enthusiasm beating. 

Dr. J. Franklin Jameson has edited, with 
an eppreciative biographical introduction, 
the late Gertrude S. Kimball's “Providence 
in Colonial Times” (Houghton Mifflin). The 
volume is only a section of an intended 
larger work, but the part now published, 
with the exception of a fragmentary final 
chapter on old Providence houses, was left 
in a completed state at the author’s pre- 
mature death in 1910. Few students knew 
mor¢ intimately than did Miss Kimball the 
early history of Providence and Rhode Isl- 
and; while at the same time her previous 
publications, notably the “Correspondence of 
the Colonial Governors of Rhode Island” 
(1902-1903) and the “Correspondence of Wil- 
liam Pitt” with colonial officials (1906), kept 
before her a clear view of the wider his- 


in- 
miss 


Johnson's 





’ 

torical relations of the period. As a con- 
sequence the present work. while exhibiting 
am easy familiarity with local and personal 
details, rarely loses sight of the general 
historical background, and entitles the book 


to a high place in the scanty list of first- 


rate local histories. The checkered career 
of Roger Williams has nowhere been traced 
with a better mixture of sympathy and 
impartiality than in Miss Kimball's first 
three chapters; and the chapter on the 
early shipping trade of Providence, fore- 
shadowed in part by the author's earlier 
paper on the East India trade of the town 
from 1787 to 1807, published in 1896, is a 
solid contribution. The forty-seven full- 
page illustrations are intelligently chosen 


and notably well executed. 


The Lost Cause and causes that are hang- 
ing in the balance are brought into juxta- 
position in the little of Roger A. 
Pryor’s “Essays and (Neale) 
The book with the author’s speech 
on the independence of the South, deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives after 


volume 
Addresses” 
opens 


the election of Lincoln; it closes with his 
argument in the case of the People of 
New York vs. the North River Sugar Re- 


fining Company, described as the first ef- 
fort in any court in the land to break up 
a Trust. This was in 1890, but previous to the 
passage of the Sherman act, and the effort 
was Between the two dates 
Pryor was a member of the first Confed- 
erate Congress, and, ultimately, a Justice of 
the Court of New York. His 
style old-fashioned leisureliness, 
and the mentioned are the 
only ones of much interest. The book needs 
a few notes, particularly on the first speech, 
and more dates. 


successful. 


Supreme 
has the 
two addresses 


“New Trails in Mexico: An account of 
one year’s exploration in Northwestern 
Senora, Mex., and southwestern Arizona, 
1909-1910" (Scribner), by Carl Lumholtz, is 
not on the as interesting the 
author’s previous work, entitled “Unknown 


whole as 


Mexico,” which was published in 1902. The 
latter contained the record of five years’ 
exploration and embraced territory more 
than five times the size of that which he 
now deals with. The method of treatment 
is much the same in both books. Perhaps 
the most valuable contributions in the pres- 
ent volume are the maps which cover an 
area hitherto little known, that of the ex- 
treme northwestern corner of Mexico. The 
romantic early history of this country to- 
gether with that now included in the present 
State of Arizona is only slightly touched 
upon. “Original documents,” the author 


writes in his Preface, “relating to the his- 
tory of this region, are not always of easy 
access, and I have not had an opportunity 
of consulting them.” The 
tions of the Hispanic Society in New York 
seem to have been overlooked in this con- 
nection. This is one of many 
where a library, and especially this 
derful of Mr. Huntington's, is 
rot without honor in its city. Mr. 
Lumholtz’s work is evidently a transcrip- 
tion directly from the notebook with little 
rearrangement of material, a fact which 
will often make it difficult for the specialist 
to separate from the mass of rather prolix 
description the material he is seeking, al- 
though a good index is furnished It is 
to be tregretted that the interesting flora 


valuable collec- 


instances 
won- 
collection 
own 
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not considered by them- 
selves wth greater detail and accuracy, per- 


and fauna were 


haps in appendices as has been done with 
th» geology of the country To the general 
reader the book should prove entertaining 
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member of Parliament from County Clare, | 
in spite of the fact that he could not take 
the oath required to confirm his seat in 
was elected, as Monsignor 
Ward describes, with unbounded enthusi- 
asm, by the priests and by the people. By 
this act O’Connell forced the crisis which 
finally led the Government to concede Cath- 
olic Emancipation. Besides describing 
this political struggle, the author gives a 
good account of the restoration of the Eng- 
lish Jesuits, of the payment of the claims 
for the destruction during the French Revo- 
lution of the Catholic property at Douay, 
and of the other activities of leading Eng- 
lish during the third decade of 
the century. 


Parliament, he 


Catholics 
nineteenth 


as much foreign philosophical lit- 
remains un- 


So long 
erature of real importance 
translated, the appearance of English ver- 
works of minor consequence cannot 
be recorded with entirely unalloyed satis- 
faction. The collection of essays by Eu.ile 
Boutroux, which F. Rothwell has done into 
English, under the title “Historical Studies 
in Philosophy” (Macmillan), was not a 
book of which the translation can be said 
to have been imperative. The French orig | 
inal appeared fifteen years ago Exactly 
half the volume consists of two reprinted 
encyclopedia articles—those on Aristotic 
and Kant, from “La Grande Encyclopédie.” 
Of this circumstance the English publish- 
unlike the French, have neglected to 
make mention. These articles give brief 
biographies of the philosophers with whom 
they deal, and fairly clear and _ skilful 
précis of the philosophers’ writings. But, 
except for a few interesting paragraphs on 
Aristotle’s relation to modern thought, they | 
contain no critical or constructive matter of 
consequence; and the article on Kant in- 
cludes rather more than a reasonable num- 
The freshest and 
of the book are 
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“Letters of Ulysses S. Grant” (Putnam), 
edited by Jesse Grant Cramer, is a small 


| collection of letters written by the General 


to his father and sister between the years 
1857 and 1878. Their historical value. is 
very slight. One learns how the secession 
movement was received in Illinois around 
Galena; there is a hint of the “pulling and 
hauling” for appointments in the army at 
the opening of the war; and something 
about the carping criticism indulged in by 
Northern newspapers with respect to mili- 
tary operations. But the letters are main- 
ly concerned with personal and fainily af- 
fairs. Even about the General himself they 
tell us little that is new. The early let- 
ters have something about his experience 
as a farmer; the later something about 
his travels. And certainly no one would 
these letters for the letters’ sake. 
Gen. Grant was not of those who, like 
Horace Walpole, write interesting letters 
even when they have nothing to say. “I 
have nothing particular to write about,” he 
says rather helplessly. “We are all very 
well. Julia contemplates visiting St. 
Charles next Saturday.” Yet, give him 
something tangible, and he writes well 
enough, with that direct simplicity, that 
homely phraseology, that precision and 


read 


|} economy of words, which, in the Memoirs, 


won the praise of so fastidious a critic 
as Matthew Arnold. Here, certainly, the 
style is the man; and the chief, and almost 
the only, interest which the letters have, is 
in revealing that elemental simplicity of 
mind and heart which made Gen. Grant a 
great man. He had, in the highest degree, 
the common man’s common sense, his ca- 
pacity for hitting the mark by instinct 
without resorting to logical processes of 
thought. “Whatever may have been my 
political opinions before, I have but one 
sentiment now. That is, we have a govern- 
ment, and laws, and a flag, and they must 
all be sustained.”” Now, if you boil down 
all the volumes of argument employed to 
sustain the Northern position, this is pre- 
cisely what they come to. This was ex- 
actly the position of Lincoln. But what 
with Lincoln was a reasoned conclusion 
with Grant was an instinctive sentiment. 
Whitelaw Reid, Ambhassador from the 
United States to the Court of St. James's, 
died at Dorchester House, London, on Sun- 
He was born in Xenia, O., in 1837, 
and in 1856 graduated from Miami Uni- 
versity (Oxford, O.). In 1858-9 he edited 
the Xenia News. After experience as 
legislative correspondent, as war corre- 
spondent, and as librarian the House 
of Representatives, he became attached, in 
1868, to the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune, of which paper he was editor-in- 
chief and chief proprietor from 1872 to 
1905. In the latter year he was appointed 
Mr. Roosevelt Ambassador to England. 
Previously he had been Minister’ to 
France, under President Harrison. Several 
including his own, conferred hon- 
Princeton, Yale, 
and Manchester 
from Oxford 


day. 


of 


by 


colleges, 
orary degrees upon him. 
Cambridge, St. Andrew’s, 
him the LL.D. and 
received the D.C.L. Mr. Reid was the 
author of numerous publications, among 
them: “After the War, a Southern Tour,” 
“Ohio in the War,” “Schools of Journalism,” 
“Some Consequences of the Last Treaty 
of Paris,” “Our New Interests,” “Problems 


gave 


he 
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of Expansion,” and “How America Faced 


its Educational Problem.” 


The death, at the age of seventy-nine, is 
reported from Cannes, France, of the Rev. 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar, D.D., a bishop in 
the Episcopal Church, who in 1908 was ap- 
pointed bishop in charge of American 
churches in Europe. He was the author of 
the “Bohlen Lectures” for 1900, and various 
essays. 


The Rev. John Donnan Countermine, D.D., 
a Presbyterian minister, whose death, at 
the age of sixty-two, was reported last 
week from Philadelphia, was the author of 
several books, including “The Religious 
Beliefs of Shakespeare,” “Joseph Addison 
the Man and Author,” and “Daybreak Ev- 


erywhere. 


author who died last 
week Henry B. Pratt, aged eighty, a 
graduate of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on a the 
Spanish Bible for the American Bible So- 
ciety. Among hig other works is “The Bur- 
ied Nations of the Infant Dead.” 


Another clergyman 


is 


revision of his work on 


William 
many 


Dr Hand Browne, writer, and 
for librarian of the Johns 
Hopkins University, died on Friday in Bal- 


years 


timore. He was born in that city in 1828, 
and graduated in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1850. Since 1891 he 
had been professor of English literature 
in Johns Hopkins. He was the author of 
“Maryland, the History of a Palatinate,” 
“George Calvert and Cecilius Calvert, Ba- 
rons Baltimore,” and collaborated with 
Col. R. M. Johnston on the “Life of Alexan- 
der H. Stephens.” As compiler he is re- 


membered for his “Clarendon Dictionary of 


the English Language” and “Selections 
from the Early Scottish Poets.” He also 
translated Von Falke’s “Greece and Rome” 


a.” other works 


—— 
Science 
Alpine Studies. By W. A. R. Coolidge, 


M.A. With sixteen illustrations. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 
net. 


In this book Mr. Coolidge (who is, we 
believe, of American birth) gives us a 
number of short essays and sketches, 
most of them describing excursions in 
the Alps, some few dealing with ques- 
tions of Alpine topography and nomen- 
clature. The latter will have a special 
interest for those know the au- 
thor’s name as being that of the man 
who is credited with a larger knowledge 
than probably any other American or 
Englishman possesses of the history of 
Alpine exploration and Alpine geogra- 
phy. His many papers upon these sub- 
jects, and the library of books and maps 
throwing light upon them which he has 
formed, have given him a well-earned 
distinction not only in Switzerland, 


who 


where he has (as we are informed) re- 
sided for many years, but among Euro- 
pean students generally. 
which 


The volume, 


is illustrated by good photo- 


graphs of rock and snow scenery, con- 
tains twelve chapters describing expedi- 
tions in the High Alps, four chapters 
on the history and nomenclature of the 
mountain region round Monte Rosa, 
and four “subalpine” chapters on scenes 
in the lower parts of Switzerland. Of 
these three sections, the second has the 
most novelty, and, accordingly, it is to 
it that what we have to say of the vol- 
ume will be chiefly directed. 

Mr. Coolidge truly observes that the 
names of high mountains were generally 
used vaguely and loosely, not by 
early travellers, but also by the people 
who dwelt near them before the days in 


only 


which scientific explorers appeared and 


regular surveys began to be undertak 
en. This was especially the case with 
lofty snow summits like those of the 
Pennine Alps, because the dwellers in 
the valleys had little to do with them 
and because their forms appear quit 
different as seen in different valleys, 
especially when the valleys lie on op- 
posite sides of the great watershed di 


viding the Swiss Valais from Italy. Ons 
may, indeed, go so far as to say that the 
local nomenclature of mountains is min 


ute and accurate only in countries where 


the inhabitants are, by their daily life, 
in actual touch with the ridges and 
peaks, as happens in countries like Scot- 


land, where the herdsman drives his 
sheep or cattle over the hill pastures 
Mr. Coolidge further remarks—and this 
is also a general truth—that the names 
of passes are apt to be fixed sooner than 
the names of peaks, and that there is 
often a confusion between the name of 


the pass and that of the peak. A cen 
tury ago people still talked of Mount St 
Bernard or Mount St. Gothard, and the 


ordinary reader used to suppose that 
these names denoted peaks, whereas 
they only expressed the fact that the 
traveller had to climb a great height to 


cross the pass. 


Starting from these general proposi 
tions, he examines with great care and 
a copious citation of authorities from 
many writers, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century (a few even earlier), 
the origin of the names of the great 
summits which we now call Monte Rosa 
and Matterhorn, and of the pass, lying 
between the Matterhorn on the west 


and the Breithorn on the east, which we 
call the Col de St. Théodule. It 
take too long to set forth the 
of the investigation by which Mr. Cool- 
idge shows that the name Rosa has no- 


would 


details 


thing to do either with any Celtic wora 
for mountain nor with the rosy light 
which irradiates the snows at morn and 
evening, but comes from the word 
ruez or r0oise or rvesa, which is 
the local name for a glacier. The ulti- 


mate etymology he does not attempt to 
trace, with showing that this 
is a word native the region. Thus 
just as Kinchinjanga means the “icy 
mass,” so “Rosa” is the “ice.”’ Original- 


content 
to 


ly applied to the whole mass of sum- 


which 
above 
bas at last 


connecting ridges 
the Monte Moro 
Arolla, it 


mits and 
stretches from 
Macugnaga to 
been confined to one small group of 
peaks at the head of Val Sesia, the 
highest of which is now usually called 
by the name of Dufour Spitze. The 
Théodule pass is shown been 
known and used from very early times, 
certainly as far back as the seventh cen 
but the older writers speak 
Glacier” (Gletscher), 
name afterwards ap 
plied to the Matterhorn), or Mons Cer- 


to have 


tury A. D., 
of it “the 
Mons Sylvius 


as or 


vin, or Mons Matter, and the name St 
Théodule does not appear before 1688, 
though, as there already existed on the 
top an old wooden statue of the Saint 
(who is the patron of Valais), the pass 
vas doubtless called after him before 
that dat 

Among the descriptions of mountain 
excursions which occupy the rest of the 
volume, climbers will probably read 
with most interest those relating to the 
Maritime and Cottian Alps, for these 
regions are even to-day, when Alpine 
climbing has been fashionable for near- 
l sixty years, much less visited than 
are the Swiss or Tyrolese Alps, where 
the heights are greater, the glaciers 
longer, and the accommodation far bet- 
ter Dauphiné, which has a lofty and 
striking group of peaks, is even to-day 
poorly supplied with mountain inns, 


when compared with the other parts of 


the great chain. 
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A Stitch in Time” (Putnam), prepared 
by a graduate nurse and a grateful 
patient,”’ not otherwise named 3 a little 
book of seventy-five pages likely to be use 
ful to intelligent readers in time of trou 
ble It deals, not with surgical stitching 
but with simple procedures in domestt 
emergencies apparently too trivial to re 
quire professional care, or when such help 
is not readily to be had. There are also 
many good “receipts” for feeding the sick 
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abethan Playhouse 
W. J 
delphia: J. B 


net 


and Othe 


By Phila 


Lippincott Co $3 


Lawrence, 
50 
the very active discussion conc rn 
inge the 


Elizabet! 


construction and usages of 


the 


Which has been 
the 
the 
a prominent part, and students of 


will 


an stage in 


progress during last or 


sO, the 


ten years 


tuthor of present work has 
taken 
the drama welcome this ingather- 
ing of his most important contributions 
to this thorny subject. The first article 
the yet published of 
our information in regard to the stage 
of the the 


deal with 


is best summary 


conditions time: remaining 


articles special questions, as 
titles “The Situa- 
Room,” “Title 
the Pre-Restoration 
the Eliza- 
chronologi 


from their 


the 


appears 


tion of Lords’ and 


Locality Boards on 


Stage Music in 
The 
list of Elizabethan playhouses at the 
be- 


Professor 


and Song 


bethan Theatre ete 


| il 
d of 


the article 


the announcement 


first was printed 
of 
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‘eulllerat discoveries Loseley 


accordingly 


ion in regard to Blackfriars, which, un 


VSs., and corres 


it ariiest management, we 
the third 
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Jai Chronicl 
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hia di overt at 
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of 
article 


Lawrence 


vor 


discussion these mat 


In we note es 


eclally the 


final 


proof of the occasional em 
setting (in cer 
the Blac 


explana 


vinent oft 


multiple 


rn lrama of Lyly’s) on 
suggested 
of the 


" which came to be applied 


ta also a 


to the origin puzzling 
rivate 
as to some other Eliza 
According to this view, 
the to give dra 


atic performances in the old monastic 


fo that theatre 


nan t he itres 


rarrant, who was first 


building of Blackfriars (in 1577), evaded 
Act of for the 


regulation of acting within the city by 


Council” 


the Common 





living himself on the premises and 
avoiding the collection of money at the 
theatre itself. By pursuing this course, 
he could call these performances “pri- 
vate” and so escape the penalties of the 
above-mentioned act. Hunnis, the next 
manager, was able to throw off the mask, 
but the old designation of a “private 
house” stuck to the place, and was later 
on applied to still other theatres whose 
stage conditions and terms of admission 
were similar. In connection with these 
Blackfriars matters, one is surprised to 
find Mr. Lawrence, earlier in the volume, 
accepting without question Professor 
Wallace's theory that this theatre in the 
period of its greatest importance—under 
the management of Evans—was subsi- 
dized by the Queen. 

As regards the author’s general views 
concerning the Elizabethan stage, 
may that he is altogether uninfiu- 
enced by recent writers who are inclined 
to claim for Elizabethan staging a larg- 
er element of pictorial illusion than was 
once thought possible, and who in other 
respects minimize to a certain extent 
the archaic features of the stage of the 
far as the public theatres 
are concerned, we have no doubt that 
Mr. Lawrence is right. The stage in 
such theatres was essentially a platform 
stage and so afforded little opportunity 
for pictorial effects. To be sure, there 
was a rear stage, but, as Prof. G. F. 
Reynolds has justly argued, every con- 
sideration of convenience would require 
that where there were two stages (to 
say nothing of the third one aloft), the 
acting should be mainly on the front 
stage, which fact excludes pictorial {!- 
lusion as an element of any importance. 
It seems to us, however, different 
with the so-called private theatres, from 
which, and not from the public theatres, 
the theatre is undoubtedly de- 

these cases the stage did 
out into the middle of the 
audience, and the conditions from the 
first invited more elaborate furnishings 
and to a certain degree scenic illusion. 
Neither Lawrence nor Reynolds appears 
to consider the possible influence of court 
performances on the staging of the pri- 
vate theatres, at least. The documents 
relating to the Office of Revels, published 
Feuillerat, show 
court plays was as 
anything known to ou?e 
Shakespeare “revivals,” and 
hence It is natural that this same French 
scholar, in his more recent treatise, “Le 
Bureau des Menus-Plaisirs et la mise en 
cour d’Elizabeth” (1910), 
should whether Shakespeare, after 
having seen one of his plays, e. g., 
“Love's Labor's Lost,” acted in this man- 
ner, would not be likely to seek an im- 
provement of his own stage in the same 
direction, as far as the resources of his 


one 


say 


period. So 


modern 
scended In 


not project 


ago by 


staging in 


some years 
that the 
elaborete as 


modern 


la 
ask 


sefne A 


company permitted 
Among the conclusions relating to the 
Elizabethan stage which the author ar- 


! 
| rives at in this volume, we note the fol- 


lowing: That the titie of the play of 
the day was commonly announced on a 
board set up in sight of the audience, 
but that boards indicating the locality 
of the scene were only sparingly used. 
Indeed, the Elizabethans did not shrink 
from wholly unlocated scenes. Further- 
more, there were normally intervals be. 
tween acts, though brief; inter-act song, 
dance, and even music seem confined, 
however, to the private theatres—only 
in regard to music were there occasion- 
al exceptions. Mr. Lawrence lays stress, 
moreover, on the multiple or simulta- 
neous setting, which was common on the 
court stage of Elizabeth’s day, as it had 
been in the Middle Ages. Feuillerat 
had already recognized this principle, 
but by neglecting it, R. Warwick Bond, 
the editor of Lyly, has seriously mis- 
represented the staging of that writer's 
plays. 

We have only touched on the more 
articles in the work before us, 


important 
are a number of others, like 


but there 
that on the mounting of masques in the 
reign of Charles I, the early history of 
French players in England, which de- 
serve attention. The volume is beauti- 
fully printed, and its value is enhanced 
by a series of admirable illustrations. 


Israel Zangwill’s play, “The Next Re- 
‘‘eion.” which was treated with a good deal 
of deference by the English critics when it 
was produced in London some months ago, 
now appears in book form (Macmillan), but 
is not likely to prove more impressive in 
print than it did upon the stage. it con- 
tains much witty and satirical writing, sev- 
eral effective situations of a dramatic and 
pathetic kind, some vigorous assaults upon 
dogmatic theology, but is strangely deficieat 
n the two qualities, clearness of conviction 
and evident sincerity of purpose, without 
which a work of this kind can have no sub- 
stantial value, That it should offer nothing 
new in the way of argument on one side or 
the other is not particularly surprising, for 
the themes chosen for discussion have been 
debated along almost every imaginable line, 
but the fact that it might have been written 
by an agnostic, a Hebrew, or a professing 
serious dramatic 


Christian constitutes a 


and artistic defect. 


Mr. Zangwill’s hero is a liberal-mind- 
ed clergyman of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church—the story, though ingenious, 
calls for no detailed analysis—who has lost 
all faith in his professional creed, and even 
in the possibility of a future existence. Be- 
ing honest, he refuses to cherish his flock 
upon fond delusions, resigns his and 
starts out as the prophet of a new religion, 
based on the facts of science and aiming 
at the establishment of a heaven upon earth 
through the agency of brotherly love and 
universal altruistic endeavor, By the aid 
of an agnostical millionaire, he is enabled 
to found a magnificent cathedral, with a 
sumptuous ritual of his own invention, which 
attracts crowds. He is encouraged to believe 
that his most comprehensive ideals are 
about to be realized, when his only son, 
whom he had trained to be his successor, 
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is murdered by a crazy fanatic, 
faith in his own convictions is proof even 
against this blow, but his wife, a religious 
devotee, who has followed his fortunes with 
self-sacrificing fidelity, rebels when he de- 
nies to his dead son the hope of resurrec- 
tion, and, although he remains steadfast, 
the play ends upon a note of triumphant 
evangelical inspiration. In her case, at 
least—and from first to last she is the the- 
atricalantidote to her husband’s chill philos- 
ophy—the next religion is a hollow fallacy. 


Possibly Mr. Zangwill meant to imply that 
woman’s faith is less intellectual and more 
emotional than man’s. or that superstition 
is proof against the light of reason, or that 
the craving after immortality is deeply 
rooted in human nature. Or, again, he may 
have wished to demonstrate the superiority 
of pure reason to all emotional weakness. 
A fable capable of so many interpretations 
is of small account in the theatre. More- 
over, the play, with all its cleverness and 
occasional eloquence, often shallow, 
tricky, and theatrical, and in places i!!- 
informed. 
modern utterly fan- 
tastic. Mr. Zangwill evidently knows little 
of the elasticity of the later theology. Even 
the arguments of his skeptics are sadly old- 
fashioned. Ne sutor supra crepidam is a 
proverb of which a scholar should be heed- 
ful, and the heat of argument the 
skilful will hesitate wouad 
the religious susceptibilities of his opponent. 


is 


Some of the dogmas ascribed to 


Episcopalianism are 


even in 


disputant to 


Some of Mr. Zangwill’s utterances may or 
may not be pertinent, but they are in ex- 
ecrable taste. Such raw crudity defeats its 
own object. 

One of the most flagrant sins recently 


committed in the way of dramatic adapta- 
tion is Porter Emerson Browne's transfor- 
mation of the “Chains” of Elizabeth Ba- 
ker, produced in the Criterion Theatre. The 
original piece attracted much attention in 
London, as a study of the hopeless condi- 
tion of millions of the lower middle classes. 
The hero, clerk to a big corporation, feels 
that he is doomed to lifelong servitude, 
without any hope of independence, and longs 
to emigrate to some newer country where 
his energies may have wider scope. But 
his wife, whom he cannot afford to take 
with him, and all her relatives oppose his 
desire bitterly. Finally he decides to get 
away secretly, but he learns that his wife 
will soon be a mother, and he, therefore, 
abandons all idea of escape and resigns 
himself to a life-time of dreary routine. 
These domestic and social responsibilities 
are the chains, according to Miss Baker, 
which bind men to slavery. Mr. 
comedy, purporting to be founded upon Miss 
Baker's, is a clumsy travesty of it, with an 
inverted moral. The conversion of the 
characters into Americans, with a corre- 
sponding change of scene, inevitably plays 
havoc with the quality and design of a 
piece dealing exclusively with British con- 
ditions, but the climax of Mr. Browne's 
artistic offence is that, for the sake of a 
happy ending, he has made nonsense of the 
whole, by making the impending birth the 
beginning of a new era of happiness, in- 
stead of—ag the author intended—a crown- 
ing calamity. Moreover, he has vulgarized 
a serious work by much trite and foolish 
humor. The philosophy of Miss Baker's 


Browne's 


play is not, perhaps, impregnable, but that 





His stoical | 


is no reason why it should be exposed to 
such utter misrepresentation. 

Next season Mabel Taliaferro and her sis- 
ter, Edith Taliaferro, will be joint stars 
under the management of Joseph Brooks. 
They will be early in in 
New York in a drama now being written for 
them. 


seen September 





According to a statistician, there have 
been since 1875 no fewer than 171 women 
composers in the larger forms. The num- 


ber of women who compose songs and piano 


pieces is not given. 


The number of pianos imported last year 
into the United Kingdom was 18,508, valued 
at $2,733,712. A preponderant proportion of 


these were imported from Germany, the 
German piano being very popular and en- 
tering into successful competition witd 


those made in England. Comparatively few 


,of this number were products of the United 


these 


It 


pianos 


is to produce 


States. said that 
18,508 in England would 
quired the labor of 3,000 workmen in twen 


have re- 


ty factories, working on full time with 
wages at $5.73 per week, a total of $1,- 
459,950 for labor 

At the conclusion of the London Philhar 
monic Society’s last concert, in the course 
of which Mr. Harold Bauer played the solo 
part of Beethoven's concerto in G major 
and subsequently Brahms’s “Walzer” (op 
39), the artist was presented, at a gathering 
of the members of the Society, with the 
Beethoven gold medal Mr. J. C. Ames 
made the presentation on behalf of the 
committee, and Mr. Bauer, in returning 
thanks, told how deeply he was moved by 
having attained the ambition of his boy- 
hood. The only other living pianists upon 
whom the distinction has been conferred 
are Paderewski and Sauer. 


Parry has 
of a 


It is rumored that Sir Hubert 
been contemplating the foundation 
chamber-music club, at which members will 
be assured of finding the ingredients of a 
trio or a quartet. 


The orchestral parts in Richard Strauss’s 
operas are reckoned the most difficult ever 


written. To make them conveniently ac 
cessible to students who want to improve 
their technique, the Berlin publisher, 


Adolph Fiirstner, has printed the parts in 
separate volumes at three marks each, 80 
that every violinist, ‘cellist, flute, or clari- 
net player, trumpeter, and so on, may have 


what concerns him. Even the kettledrum, 


glockenspiel, and xylophone players have 
a volume all to themselves. 

Teresa Carrefio continues to arouse en- 
thusiasm by her playing in various Euro- 


pean countries, and she nearly always puts 


on her programme a piece by her pupil, 
Fdward MacDowell. 

Madrid seems to be kind to musicians, 
foreign as well as domestic. The pianist, 


Edouard Risler, for example, is giving no 


fewer than eight recitals there this season, 
the famous Rosen Quartet will give 
six concerts next February, at which all 
of Beethoven's quartets will be played. The 
Madrid Orchestra 
and it is said that 
Sebastian in summer the gambling rooms 
are always emptied during the concert 
hours. The conductor of this orchestra has 
decided to take it for a visit to Paris 


while 


popular institution, 
it 


is a 


when plays at San 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


The opening of the Winter Exhibition 
of the National Academy in the same 
week in which the tong-heralded Scan- 
exhibited sug- 
If nothing more, it 


dinavian pictures were 
gests comparison. 
brings up in passing the old question 
concerning the verity of the art of our 
countrymen as a national product. 

A radical readjustment of the artistic 
point of view is necessary in order to 
take pleasure in both the Scandinavian 
Exhibition, dominated as it is by new 
and restricting conventions, and the 
National Academy, where that phase of 
art which makes for serenity and charm 


and adheres to the beauty of line and 
surface is still much in evidence. The 


Academy is not rife with restless experi- 
mentation just now, buf*a positive an- 
swer to the question as to the American 
quality of American art comes clear and 
unmistakable in many different notes. 
An obvious indication of this nation- 
al spirit is manifest in the growing at- 
tention the 
ol Western scenery; but, 
indications of the same spirit 
wanting. The very atmosphere of the 
landscapes in general—thin, bright, and 


bestowed on interpretation 


in truth, larger 


are not 


clear—and their strongly decorative 
character expressed through this rare- 
fied atmospheric medium, are of this 
country as of no other. And in the fig- 


ures—particularly the portraits, of 
course—the national types are marked. 

In this latest Academy Exhibition, as 
in almost all miscellaneous collections, 
even the wayfarer may distinguish, 
without need of catalogue confirmation, 
the work of well-known artists. John 
W. Alexander’s contribution is thus read- 
ily discovered. It is called A Meadow 
Flower, and is the portrait of a young 
girl, painted with a subtly woven color 
harmony of great delicacy and beauty. 
Another easily recognizable picture is 
William Chase’s gorgeous still life, im- 
peccable in its glitter of fish scales, its 
splendidly placed lobster, and dark, rich 
gleam of copper. It is not so easy to 
attribute to him, off-hand, the ponder- 
ous elegance and faultless technique of 
the portrait with which he has won the 


Proctor prize, but once the fact is 
known, it seems inevitable that he 
should have painted the picture. Colin 


Campbell Cooper does not disguise his 


style by shifting from aspiring cathe- 
drals and skyscrapers, enveloped in 
smoke and steam, to the low, broad 
arches and strong horizontal lines of 


the Ponte Vecchio, with the soft roman- 
tic richness of an Italian sky. It is a 
joy to see again Wilton Lockwood's 
Peonies, delicately pink and white and 
perfect. 

E. Irving Couse’s Indians are easy to 
recognize when once their acquaintance 
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is mad 
give us pictorial reminders of the bet- 
ter aspects of a weakened and fast-van- 
ishing race. But the Indians of Mr. 
Couse’s pictures are so archwologically 
correct, so well-placed for the best ef- 
fect on the canvas, that one may be par- 
doned a backward thought of Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton’s immaculate and im- 
pressive forms and compositions. This 
is not to deny warmth and life to Mr. 
Couse’s figures. Gardner Symons’s iden- 
tity with his picture is more difficult to 
guess. The Bridge and Winter Sunshine 
be or it might be Red- 
but sunshine wonderful, 
icy stream and violet shad- 
ows remarkable, and the carrying qual- 
unexcelled in the Exhibition. It is 
a sort of tour de force in technique, and 


It is a happy thought thus te 


might Symons's 


field's the is 


the snow 


ity 


interesting as such. 

Across the room John Carlson's Gray 
Woods gives a quieter, more restful 
aspect of the snow crossed by the brown 
trunks and bare branches of the forest 
trees. It speaks rather of nature than 
of the vision of the artist, though the 
latter is unaggressively there. Two other 
landscapes, not far away, by William 
Wendt and Daniel Garber, are notice- 
able for the poetry of the painter's in- 
terpretation of nature, with their dark 
green pattern of trees in the foreground, 
the golden middle distance, and the wa- 
ter that, in its reflections, makes the sky 
justly part of the picture. 
the line Mr. Garber’s land- 
scape is a quiet little interior by Louis 
Berneker, reminiscent of Dewing, if you 
like, but with much charm and faithful 
rendering in tone and composition. 

Chere are a number of pictures that 


an integral 


On above 


are interesting as types of girlhood as 
well 


Joseph 


artist's methods. 
and 


as or the 


Alvira 
unusual 


Trotta’s Tessie 
and 


something 


have something sensitive 
in the of 


Venetian in the warmly harmonious col 


countenance, 


cast 


or, and something quite the artist’s own 


in the simple, certain, and adequate 
modelling 

Helen Pauline 
American type of girl, painted with in- 
arrange- 
effec- 


ver- 


rurner’s is a sturdy 


simplification and 
pleasing and 
composition. The 
the dress 


telligent 


ment that make a 


tive decorative 
tical lines of the trim- 
ming, and the bird-cage wires, the sub- 


of color to 


pose, 
dued figures giving a note 
the background, leading up to the more 
intense color of the birds in the cage, all 
nerve a setting of distinction 
for Pauline’s vivid gypsy-like beauty. 

Charles W. Hawthorne's The Rose re- 
calle the great days of English portrat- 
ture, In the color composition and in 
the character of the face, not to mention 
the artist's methods with his paint, 
which put him always with the masters 
of his craft. 

In the Girl in Green, M. Jean McLane 
has successfully achieved a _ difficult 
shadow effect and an English feeling of 


to make 


out-of-doors. Hubbell’s English 
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pre- 
Raphaelite children ought to awaken 
keener interest than they do, for there 
is good work in them, and the same 
thing is true, in a different way, of 
Barse’s pink girl called Youth, and of 
John Johansen’s Village Rider. They do 
not justify their size. 

Frieseke’s picture called Youth gives 
evidence of much skill in painting, in a 
high key, the whites of drapery and 
flesh, but the rococo effect of twisted 
lines and many unrelated things mars, 
with a feeling of unrest, the pleasure it 
should give. 

Blumenschein, in the picture that 
takes the Isador prize for figure com- 
position, has given an original, decided- 
ly American yet classically dignified 
rendering of the subject, Three Ages of 
Man, which he calls, however, Wise 
Man, Warrior, and Youth. 

Annie Traquair Lang’s Gray Kimono 
is extremely well painted as to textures, 
flesh, and tone. The interest of the pic- 
ture is heightened by the American 
type of woman—nervous and anxious— 
that wears the Japanese garb. 

In Marines, Paul Dougherty has out- 
rivalled himself in his granite shore 
and quiet water that speaks the calm 
before the storm. 

Henry Snell and Frederick Waugh 
have delicate color effects of water in 
contrast with the chalk cliffs of Eng- 
land, and the flat wave-worn rocks of the 
Maine coast. John Benson expresses 
the resistless power of the waves and 
William Ritschel their softer aspects on 
the Monterey coast. 

In the many landscapes there is great 
cleverness; much technical knowledge 
is displayed and usually a definitely 
decorative design apparent. Some- 
times this is attained by taking nature 
as the artist finds it, sometimes by se- 
lection and arrangement, and by one or 
another of these means many moods 
and phases of feeling are vividly in- 
tensified for the ordinary observer. In 
of the disadvantage of crowded 
and the many impressions that 
succeed one another too rapidly for real 
esthetic pleasure, the excellence and va- 
riety of the landscape part of the Exhi- 
bition are very noticeable. Leonard 
Ochtman and Charles Rosen have deli- 
cate tones with feeling for nature's quiet 
moods of Spring and Winter. Ernest 
Lawson's Palisades is full of the poetry 
of evening. Charles Eaton Warren's | 
Among the Dunes gives a gray day’s 
dreariness with interest. Granville-| 
Smith's The Old Stone Bridge shows! 
color organization and unity. A little | 
timidity in handling does not keep the 
picture from having much merit. De 
Witt Parshall’s Abyss of Shadows gives 
the ghostly rock formations of the 
mighty Canyon of the Colorado with 
the shadows of night around them. He 
expresses by a suggestive glimpse more 


is 


spite 


walls, 





successfully than most, something of the 


| awe which that restless, illusive depth 


inspires in the mind of man. 
L. E. 8. 


To the attractive “Little Books on Art,” 
published by McClurg, are added “Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” by Robert H. Hobart Cust, 
and “Rodin,” by Muriel Ciolkowska. Both 
are illustrated. Mr. Cust’s task reduces 
itself to the obvious and not quite grate- 
ful one of condensing the incomparable 
autobiography. This version may be use- 
ful to those who are unable to bear the 
moral shock of reading the original. Oth- 
erwise its utility is not apparent. The book 
on Rodin is written in a spirit of un- 
qualified adoration, is clear and fairly com- 
plete—an excellent short cut to the volu- 
minous writing that gathers about the mas- 
ter of Meudon. It was perhaps hardly to 
be expected that an enthusiast should admit 
or even perceive the serious falling off in 
Rodin’s work in recent years. It still re- 
mains for criticism fairly to estimate this 
great and baffling personality in whom su- 
preme sanity and soundest workmanship 
often lapse into ‘the merely capricious or 
positively morbid. Posterity may well date 
this decadence from the Balzac. Unques- 
tionably a work of genius, it represents 
genius that has strangeiy lost its bearings. 
This is an informing and well constructed 
little book. 

Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Turner, 
Constable, Landseer, and Watts are the 
themes of F. J. Rowbotham’'s “Story Lives 
of Our Great Artists” (Stokes). Here is a 
fluent and sufficiently agreeable compila- 
tion of an anecdotal sort. Why Landseer is 
in and Hogarth, surely the greatest of Bri- 
tish artists, out, does not appear. It is a 
book for such as must take their art plen- 
tifully sugar-coated with obvious human 
interest. 

“The Colonial Homes of Philadelphia and 
its Neighborhood” (Lippincott), by Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein and Horace Mather 
Lippincott, will naturally appeal most 
strongly to Philadelphians, but the gen- 
eral reader, too, will find it a book of great 
charm. The sketches are arranged geo- 
graphically without any special effort to 
earry a connecting thread of narrative, or, 
to apply the remark of a Quaker, “They 
begin with Front Street and end with Lau- 
rel Hill, as all good Philadelphians should.” 
In Colonial dayg, the built-up portion of 
the city extended no further west than 
Seventh Street, and it is in this small sec- 
tion one must look for the city houses dat- 
iag from that period. In view of the many 
years this region has been deserted by 
fashion and given over to offices, it is re- 
markable how many charming Colonial 
homes have remained. But they are grad- 
ually being cut into, and in a few years 
they will have disappeared. The old Cad- 
wallader house, at Fourth and Locust 
Streets, has been purchased by an insurance 
company, in the few brief months since the 
authors have completed their work. Their 
book will soon therefore be most valuable 
as a record. The revival of Colonial archi- 
tecture will give it special interest to many, 
as the views, particularly the interiors, 
represent the purest and best types. 

Equally truthful are the descriptions of 
the social life in old Philadelphia in Revo- 
lutionary times. Dining in those days was 
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a formidable function in Philadelphia. 
Three o'clock in the afternoon was the usu- 
al hour selected, and the list of viands 
might well account for the considerable 
prevalence of the gout among present-day 
descendants. Here is an entry from the 
diary of John Adams, made while he was 
stopping in that city: “Sept. &th—Dined at 
Mr. Powel’s a most sinful feast 
again! Everything which could delight the 
eye or allure the taste.” Philadelphia wasa 
solid, peace-loving, feast-loving Quaker so- 
ciety. If the city life lacked something of 
the spirituality and” idealism of the Colo- 
nial New England cities, the country life, 
which grew up on the banks of the rivers 
and creeks near by, had a charm peculiarly 
its own. Even the Hudson could scarcely 
excel the charm of the Schuylkill, lined 
from Bartram’s Garden to Laurel Hill with 
delightful country seats. Nor were these 
merely stately homes. Almost without ex- 


ception they housed men famous in the life | 


of the nation. Such names as John Bar- 
tram, Judge Peters, Benedict Arnold, and 
Tohn Penn (the poet) have a truly national 
importance. Nearly all of these Colonial 
seats have been purchased by the city and 
preserved with utmost fidelity to the past. 
The writers’ style is admirably adapted to 
their theme, but it is perhaps to be 
gretted that they 
of their narrative by the genealogical in- 
formation scattered through the text, which 
adds nothing to the value of the book for 
the general public. There were many pic- 


re- 


turesque characters in those days, and 
amusing anecdotes could have been intro- 
duced in its stead. 

Mary Elizabeth Tillinghast, artist in 


Stained glass and designer of many well- 
known windows, died on Sunday. Miss Til- 
linghast was born in New York and studied 
art in Paris under Carolus Duran and Hen- 


ner. Since 1882 she had been an artist in 
Stained glass, and at one time was asso- 
ciated with John La Farge. She received 


a gold medal at the Chicago Exposition in 
1893. Among her most important works area 
stained-glass portrait of Mrs. James Brown 
Potter as Charlotte Corday; the Gould win- 
dow, presented by Mrs. Russell Sage to 
the Home for Friendless Children in honor 
of the work of Miss Helen Gould; the Hut- 
ton window in Grace Church; the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, in the New 
York Historical Society's building; an as- 
tronomical and window, Urania, 
in the new Allegheny and 
mural decorations in the café of the Hotel 
Savoy. 


classical 
Observatory, 


Finance 


THE “MONEY TRUST.” 


The declining prices and the atmo- 
sphere of despondency, which for a 
fortnight past have prevailed on both 
home and foreign stock exchanges, are 
primarily to be ascribed to the prevalent | 
world-wide money stringency. It might! 
perhaps be doubted whether Wall Street | 


impaired the continuity | 


The Nation 
a 
tariff readjustment. But the point to 
observe is, that even such incidents as 
;these are judged very largely in the 
light of the stock market’s actual con- 
dition, and a market's condition is bound 
to be in the main unfavorable when 
money is hard to borrow. 

Just now, all the European banks are 
guarding their reserves with a view to 
the large external demand for gold—a 
consequence both of the recent war dis- 
turbance and of the prosperous trade 
throughout the world. Our own market, 
straitened by the demands of the pros- 
perous interior at this month's climax 
of trade activity, cannot resort to Eu- 
rope for relief. This hampers the inter- 
ests, large and small, which buy stocks 
|}on the market, but it does not restrain 
the sellers. That very largely explains 
the violence of the recent declines, on 
news which, in a normal money market, 
would have been taken with equanimity. 

On such occasions, something always 


|happens to give special ground for a 


market’s apprehensions and misgivings, 
and in the present instance, quite apart 
from Balkan disputes and Supreme 
Court decisions, it is undeniable that the 
financial atmosphere, so far as regards 
Wall Street itself, has been further ob- 
scured by the proceedings in the “Mon- 
ey Trust” investigation. 

It must frankly be admitted that at 
least a part of such apprehension 
may actually have existed over that in- 
cuiry was due to the fact that some un 
pleasant truths were publicly brought 
out this week. Wall Street itself has cer- 
tainly not been unobservant of the ten- 
dency in the matter of progressive con- 
solidation of banking resources in this 
city. That movement, in a sense, stood 
by itself. But Wall Street has 
chafed under the programme of stock- 
market manipulation on a prodigious 
scale, conducted with utter disregard 
cf all ulterior consequences except the 
manipulators’ personal winnings. It 
has seen even the Bank of England pub- 
licly oppose the indirect placing of Eng- 
lish capital at the service of such under- 
takings. It has indulged in a good deal 
of angry muttering, when some of the 
most offensively notorious of these ma- 
nipulations were known to have been 
conducted by an individual placed in an 
office of high t.ust and responsibility in 


as 


also 


ithe banking and credit field. 


These considerations were so weil 
known that most of the Washington tes 
timony was to Wall Street nothing more 
than a thrice-told tale. Sooner or later, 


every serious-minded man knew that 


| there must be a reform which would at 


least abate the worst of these financial 
abuses. But the particular uneasiness 
with which this week's public evidence 
was received arose from the circum- 


and Europe would accept that explana-| stances under which it was this time 


tion as complete. 
the Balkan dispute, the Supreme Court's | 


They would point to) told. 


It was elicited when the public mind 


Southern Pacific decision, the coming| bad been so inflamec, by a long series of 
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sweeping and irresponsible declama 
tions in the yellow newspapers and the 
cheap magazines, that the people at 
large had seemingly become unable to 
distinguish between real evils which 
can be and ought to be abated, and 
imaginary dangers which do not exist, 
and for which there is therefore no cure. 
‘the outg'vings of the La Follettes, the 
l.indberghs, and the Henrys, on their 
conceptions of the “Money Trust,” have 
been so wildly extravagant that the sim- 
plest and plainest incidents of finance, 
wholly isolated in character from the 
abuses above referred to, have been in- 
stantly ascribed to gigantic conspiracy. 

A policy of very doubtful wisdom for 
imposing compulsory charges on collec- 
tion of out-of-town checks; the practice 
of disciplining ill-managed banks 
through clearing-house supervision; the 
exercise of powers by the 
Stock Exchange in refusing quotations 
to securities; the use of Government ds 


necessary 


posits to relieve a highly dangerous 
money crisis on the stock market as 
well as in the general fleld of credit—all 


of these things, which were perfectly or- 
dinary incidents of banking, im 
puted to unprincipled and wicked 
Unhappily, the nature of the com- 
earlier cross-examinations 
sich as to add its own constant 
uation that effect. All 
rences were made to bear the mark of 
the Beast, precisely as, in last spring's 
Congressional debates, the fall in 
ton and the rise in wheat were the work 


were 
mo 
tives. 
mittee’s was 
insin 
these 


to occu! 


cot- 


of the malign Money Trust, and precis 


ly as, in the Populist party’s day of the 
early nineties, the Money Power was de- 
clared to be supporting the gold stan 
dard of currency merely to enslave the 
world. 

The general of 
tion, therefore, is a mixed bundle 


many true and many entirely 


investiga 
of 


result this 
in 
ferences, 
fallacious, which hardly fit either com 
mittee or Congress or the public to ap- 
proach the general question properly to 
day. Yet, of all problems in the world, 
the problem of dealing with the bank- 
ing, credit, and Stock Exchange machin 
ery of the nation is the most delicate, 
and calls for the largest experience and 
practical wisdom, if we are not to walk 
the path of futility and blunder. This 
being so, it is fortunate that the 
litical situation, in the last weeks of an 
expiring Congress, is such that no one 
expects a serious effort to take the mat 
ter up now for legislation. 


po 
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duction to 


textbook for college courses in intro- 
lu philosophy has grown out of the 

ond half-year’s work in the course at) 
Columbia, the first semester of which is de- 
voted to logi It should appeal especially 
to scientific students It carries on the 
student's study of logic and, assuming only 
such knowledge in general as he 
may properly be expected to have, it directs 
his inquiry along the lines of the principles 
of science to the fundamental problems of 
philosophy. The opening discussion of the 
basic intellectual methods of science is fresh 
and illuminating 

The value of the book as a class text is 
greatly increased by the provision of a num- 
ber of exercises at the end of each chapter, 


of science 


devised to stimulate originality in the 
student by application of the prin- 
ciples just discussed 
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book. 
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CAME BACK 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
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The story of a young man spoiled 
by wealth and dissipation who 
“strikes bottom” in a Shanghai slum. 
How the prodigal “comes back,” bring- 
ing the fatted calf with him, is what 
this tale tells. 
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THE EIGHT DECADES OF PETER 
MARTYR D’ANGHIERA 


Translated from the Latin with Notes and 
Introduction by Francis stus 
MaecNatt, Author of “Bartholomew de 
las Cases,’’ ‘‘Fernando Cortes and the 
Conquest of Mexico,’’ etc. 


Letterpress Edition. Limited to 350 num- 
bered sets. 2 wols. Swvo. Illustrated. 
$12.50 net; carriage 50 cents. 


A typical Italian of the most bril- 
liant period of the Renaissance, Pcter 
Martyr was a learned, classical 
scholar, an acute observer and philo- 
sophical commentator, and an accom- 
plished courtier. Mr. MacNutt has 
ably rendered the original text into 
fluent and readable English: Briefly, 
graphically, and impressively he in- 
treduces to us the man behind the 
author. 
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